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Simplicity 
7° HAVE tried to be patient 


with the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. We have re- 
frained from carping about minor 
matters. We have tried to make 
allowances. We have endeavored 
to avoid destructive criticism 
But the time has come, in our 
opinion, to do some frank talking 
about. this government agency 
charged with the fostering, devel- 
opment and promotion of aeronau- 
tics. With one Department of 
Commerce employee for every 
civil airplanes in the country, what 
the Bureau of Air Commerce does 
and doesn’t do is of vital interest. 
There is no getting away from 
the fact that the nation’s manu- 
facturers of civil aircraft, big and 
little, are exasperated beyond sane 
reasoning at the inept and stum- 
bling handling of inspection and 
certification of new planes. The 
inexcusable red tape, the arbitrary 
dictatorial attitude of Bureau men, 
the abuses by inspectors who are 
building up their own flying time 
at tremendous cost to manufac- 
and many other petty evils 
all developments of the past 
year— is building up to a critical 
battle front. We don’t suppose 
that the sincere and honest Bureau 
chiefs are fully cognizant of the 
bitterness existing against the Bu- 
reau in many quarters, but it’s time 
they ‘ound out. The old Bureau 
administration was criticized for 
loin, nothing. The present admin- 
stration is being riddled verbally 
deCause it has become a bothersome 
ind obstructionist bureaucracy. 
We aren’t making these com- 
ments out of thin air. One reput- 
ible \ightplane manufacturer told 


turers 


ws the other day in all sincerity: 
'If it is the desire of the Depart- 
(Turn to page 12) 
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ustry Howling At Costly 


BAC Regulation Red Tape 





EAL PURCHASE WON 
BY RICKENBACKER 


$3,500,000 Is Price After Eddie Wins 
Spectacular Battle Against 


Hertz Offer 
Subject to approval by the stockholders 
Mar. 29, Eddie Rickenbacker and a 


financial group which includes Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
completed arrangements Mar. 4 for the 
purchase of Eastern Air Lines division 
of its parent corporation, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. AMERICAN AVIATION 
carried an exclusive story of the negotia- 
tions in its Mar. 1 issue. 

The purchase marks a decided victory 
for Rickenbacker, who has been vice 
president of North American and gener- 
al manager of Eastern since 1934. The 
price which he and his associates will 
pay is $3,500,000, a $250,000 increase 
over the top offer of John Hertz, partner 
in Lehman Brothers, who sought the 
line for a merger with Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc. 

It will be the biggest airline purchase 
and change of ownership since 1934, 
and is subject to the approval of the 
Post Office Department. Stockholders 
of North American were to be officially 
informed of the proposed sale of the line 

(Turn to page 2) 


Wins Control 





CAPT. E. V. RICKENBACKER 
Who Will Pay $3,500,000 for Eastern 
Air Lines. 





Now We Have Blue Airways; Bureau 


Junks and Rewrites Flying Rules 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
completely rewritten Chapter 60 of the 
Civil Air Regulations pertaining to fly- 
ing rules. Secretary of Commerce Roper 
signed the new regulations March 4 and 
they were published in the Federal 
Register March 9. 

CAR 60, as rewritten, sets up blue 
airways in addition to the red, green and 
amber ones (page Casey Jones) and re- 
duces the width of an airway to twenty 
miles instead of fifty. In many respects, 
Bureau officials say, the new regulations 
are more lenient than the ones signed 
back in November, but since most pilots 
didn’t know what the November regula- 
tions called for anyway and the Bureau 
had never distributed copies of them, 
who's to know what's what? 

As this was written on March 7 there 
were no copies of the new regulations 
available. There was only one carbon 
copy in the Bureau and few were those 
in the Bureau who even knew that CAR 
60 had been junked and revised. 





This action by the Bureau complicates 
the regulatory functions of the Bureau 
to an even greater extent than they were 
a few months ago. The Bureau had 
held up distribution of CAR 60 for 
several months—to say nothing of the 
printing costs because all the printed 
material goes into the wastebasket—al- 
though supposedly the rules were legally 
in force and Bureau inspectors were cit- 
ing pilots for violation. 

AMERICAN AVIATION has attempted 
to provide clear interpretations of what 
the Bureau is trying to lay down as 
common-sense regulations. But with 
secret revisions without notice to pilots 
and others concerned, with endless legal 
terminology, this is manifestly an almost 
impossible job. However, an analysis of 
the revised CAR 60 will be carried in 
the April 1 issue. Meanwhile not even 
the inspectors in the field have any clear 
idea of what's going on in Bureau 
offices in Washington. 





Complaints Mounting 
Against Bureaucracy; 


Mfrs. Hit Arbitrary 
Action By Inspectors 


A sharply mounting feeling against 
4 the Bureau of Air Commerce by 


aircraft manufacturers of both light 
planes and new large transports because 
of the Bureau’s imposition of endless 
red tape and costly tests not heretofore 


required and of arbitrary actions on the 
part of “engineering inspectors” who 
are not engineers, 1s creating a situation 
that is nearing the exploding point 

Not only is new Bureau red tape cost 
ing the manufacturers many thousands 
of dollars over a period of a year but 
factory inspectors imbued with obsolete 
engineering principles are enforcing re- 
quirements not even covered by the legal 
federal regulations 

Added to the manufacturers 
is the rising number of complaints by 
private and commercial pilots and fixed 
base operators against unreasonable and 
arbitrary interpretations of regulations 


wails ot 


far outside the legitimate scope of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. And _ there 
will be more wails when these groups 
find that “blue airways’’ have been added 


to the green, amber and red ones, fur- 
ther complicating the airway picture 
and that CAR 60 on flying regulations 
has been completely junked and _re- 
written. 

The “traffic cop complex” on the part 
of the Bureau is driving manu- 
facturers to distraction and the feeling is 
growing that a bitter show-down is in- 
evitable. 

“We used to think that the Army Air 
Corps factory inspectors and engineering 
requirements were bothersome’, one 
leading manufacturer told AMERICAN 
AVIATION. “But that was heaven even 


some 


compared with what we're up against 
now. Within the past year the Bureau 
has gone completely haywire, nuts, 
screwy and berserk and as far as our own 
factory is concerned, something just 
has to be done. We can't go on much 
longer or we'll be out of business and 


so will private flying. We don’t manu- 


facture private-owner planes but those 
boys are up against the same thing we 
are” 


While few of the manufacturers seem 
to agree as to who in the Bureau is to 
blame, general opinion agrees that it's 
a natural development of Bureaucracy. 

“It’s too easy to sit at a desk and say 
‘These manufacturers should be required 
to do this’"’, one man said. “It’s a hu- 
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man failing. Few people can take au- 
thority without it going to their heads 
and that’s just what has happened in the 
Bureau.” 

The actual complaints against the Bu- 
reau may be summarized thusly: In the 
past the Bureau’s policy was to give the 
industry a chance to express their views 
on engineering requirements but this has 
not been done except in isolated per- 
functory manner recently. Regardless of 
whether a certain requirement is in the 
regulations, Bureau men are taking arbi- 
trary action even though the specific re- 
quirement may not have anything to do 
with safety—and safety is the only thing 
which the Bureau is charged with regu- 
lating. 

Every aircraft plant is pestered with 
not one or two inspectors but with a mob, 
particularly those plants bringing out 
large transport ships, and a myriad of 
tests are being required by ‘engineering 
inspectors’ which are not necessary at 
all according to modern aeronautical 
science. Furthermore, these tests often 
run as high as $3,000 an hour, a cost 
which the manufacturer himself must 
stand. 

“Arm Chair” Dictators 

Not only is the inspection service 
bitterly under fire by the industry, but 
the aircraft airworthiness division is dis- 
cussed in terms too profane for repro- 
duction in publications sent through the 
mails. Chief complaint is that the in- 
dustry hires the best engineering brains 
in the world today while Bureau office- 
holders following obsolete engineering 
methods insist on “‘arm chair’ require- 
ments and petty details which are the 
laughing stock of the industry and the 
much more advanced military services. 

Since lawyers took over the Bureau a 
year ago, the red tape has been virtually 
unbearable. Office holders on _ public 
pay apparently have forgotten that the 
industry must make a living and has 
more to do than fill out endless forms, 
meet endless petty requirements outside 
the realm of safety, and provide free fly- 
ing time for inexperienced Bureau in- 
spectors. 

“The Bureau is obscuring important 
regulations by a plethora of minor petty 
things’, one spokesman prominent in the 
industry said. “The Bureau is charged 
with the duty of seeing to safety. This 
is its obligation to the public. 

“There's a great deal of difference be- 
tween what is necessary and what is 
merely desirable in the mind of some 
arm-chair Bureaucrat. 

“Right now the manufacturer is pay- 
ing the bill for jealousy and rivalry be- 
tween the engineers of the aircraft air- 
worthiness division and the general in- 
spection service. There is constant 
fighting between the two divisions. There 
are engineers in the airworthiness divi- 
sion but no engineers in the inspection 
service, but the Bureau sends the in- 
spectors to witness static tests instead of 
engineers. The inspectors should be 
used only for flight inspection. 

“Often the inspectors are negligent in 
filling out every item on the voluminous 
forms which go to Washington before a 
certificate is given a new ship. Then 
weeks later Washington orders the ship 
back to the plant until the unchecked 
items are taken care of. But this is the 
fault of the inspector, not the factory. 
Nevertheless, the factory pays the bill. 
It seems ironical but it's true that the 
factories have to force the inspector to 
check every item. 

Get Hours on Ships Free 

“One complaint which is certainly 
legitimate is that Bureau inspectors are 
building up their hours of time on new 

ships at the cost of the factory. Natur- 
ally every pilot wants to say that he 
has had so many hours on this or that 
new transport or flying boat, but why 
should the manufacturers have to pay 
for this luxury flying time? The Bureau 
says that a new ship must be test flown 
by an inspector who has ten hours of 
flying time on that particular type of 
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ship within the past six months. Imagine 
what will happen when the Boeing 314 
clipper is ready for testing. How can 
a man have ten hours on a ship of the 
type that has never been built before? 


“No manufacturer wants to risk crack- 
ing up a million dollar plane and yet 
you'd be surprised how arbitrary some of 
the inspectors are about demanding to 
fly these new ships. The manufacturer 
secures the best and highest-paid test 
pilot he can get, naturally. It is to his 
own interest that the ship be carefully 
tested. But I could tell you of more 
than one instance when an inexperienced 
Bureau inspector almost cracked up a 
costly ship because he didn’t have any 
idea how to fly it. But what is the 
manufacturer to do in such a case? 

“Not long ago a Bureau inspector de- 
manded the right to fly a brand new 
transport. He did and that ship hit the 
ground on landing harder than I've ever 
seen a ship hit before. The purchaser of 
the ship was on the field, saw it hit, 
and refused to take it. The manufacturer 
paid the bill, all for the sake of a Bu- 
reaucratic arbitrary inexperienced pilot 
being paid by the government to inspect 
and not dictate. 

“Look at the case of the Lockheed 14- 
H. The Bureau men literally swarmed 
out at the Lockheed plant. They put that 
ship through all sorts of tests and be- 
lieve me it cost Lockh ed plenty. They 
spent weeks and weeks putting that 
ship through its paces, and some of the 
boys wound up with some nice flying 
time that they can trade in conveniently 
some place. But these inspectors didn’t 
catch the one structural defect that 
brought about the crash. If they’re so 
damn good, they'd have caught it. 


Best Engineers in World 

“It just comes down to this. The U. 
S. aircraft industry has the best engin- 
eering and designing brains in the world. 
Every manufacturer knows what an acci- 
dent means to his business. He will do 
anything to avoid it. But here along 
comes a bunch of inspectors demanding 
requirements that aren’t even in the regu- 
lations, holding up production and de- 
liveries, acting like little dictators or 
Jersey trafic cops. Where is it leading 
us? I'm telling you plainly that this 
thing's going to explode pretty soon. The 
Bureau is way out of its element”. 

Another complaint is that the Bureau 
has made certain regulations retroactive. 
They grant an A. T. C. to a ship, then 
change their minds. Many obsolete regu- 
lations are carried on the books and 
many requirements are based on old en- 
gineering methods still used by the arm- 
chair engineers sitting at desks in the 
Department of Commerce building— 
when the industry is far advanced and 
employing the best brains and methods 
obtainable in the world today. 

Still another complaint is that changes 
in regulations are plunged into law with- 
out allowing for proper consideration 
by the industry. The Bureau used to 
give the industry a chance to study the 
proposed changes. Instead of allowing 
time now, many requirements are in- 
sertsd without any recognition of the 
costly time and trouble they cause the 
industry. 

Still another complaint is in rebuilding 
damaged ships by the manufacturer. Pur- 
chasers are never sure th ir ship is ap- 
proved because inspectors are often lax 
in filling out the form in detail. If the 
form isn’t filled out, then back goes the 
ship. 

“Boy if you think the Bureau was a 
headache before, you ought to be in the 
industry today”, one man said. “It’s 
Bureaucracy at its worst. The Bureau 
has some mighty fine men and many of 
them work hard and are sincere. But 
the whole business has gone overboard 
in inter-divisional jealousy, red tape— 
and lawyers. It used to be that we could 
come to Washington and work things 
out. Now the Bureau considers it a 
favor to see you at all”, 
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Navy Bill Provides 


$30,000,000 





For Experimentation, Contract 


President's Special Measure Reported to House; Other Mil jar 
Legislation Still Pending: 950 Additional 
Planes to Cost $106,000.000 


The only action accorded military 
legislation by Congress during the past 
two weeks was the reporting out by the 
House Naval Affairs committee of the 
naval construction bill (H. R. 9218). 
This bill, introduced by Representative 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, was introduced 
following President Roosevelt's special 
military message to Congress on Jan. 28. 

Status of 
follows: 

H. R. 8993—appropriations for the 
Navy Department for the fiscal year 
1939. Passed the House, Jan. 21; re- 
ported in Senate, Jan. 26. Senate had 
taken no action up to Mar. 10. 

H. R. 9218—naval construction bill. 
Reported to House, Mar. 4. No ac: 
tion in either House to date. 

H. R. 0000—War Department ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1939. 
Not introduced in House to date. 

The naval construction bill contains 
the important provision that “the sum of 
$15,000,000 is to be expended for pur- 
poses of experimenting with surface 
craft, lighter-than-air craft, heavier-than- 
air craft, aerial bombs, aerial torpedoes 
and other inventions.’ Of this amount, 
$3,000,000 is earmarked for construc- 
tion of a rigid airship of American de- 
sign and construction. The airship is to 
have a capacity of approximately 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet and is to be used for train- 
ing purposes. Some doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether the House will 
allow the airship provision to remain in 
the bill. 

Another $15,000,000 is also authorized 
to allow the Navy to “enter into contracts 
with inventors and manufacturers for 
experimental work, models, plans, ma- 
terials and the development of projects 
useful to the national defense.” A large 
part of this fund is expected to benefit 
the aircraft industry. 

Total number of useful naval airplanes 
will be brought to 3,000 by the Vinson 
bill. The Navy Department's current esti- 
mate of necessary naval aircraft is 2,050. 
Not all of these are built at present, how- 
ever, and the Naval Affairs committee 
felt that an additional 950 planes were 
necessary in view of the expansion pro- 
posed for other branches of the service. 
Estimated cost of the 950 planes is 
$106,000,000. 

“The patrol plane situation calls for 
early action.”” the committee report 
stated. “The Navy is at present ser- 
iously short, in patrol planes on hand 
or appropriated for. of the number 
called for in its current program based 
on treaty Navy requirements...The 
committee is impressed with the 
marked increase that has been taking 
place in the range, speed and bomb 
capacity of new naval aircraft, and 
the increasing capabilities of naval 
aviation in operations with the fieet. 
The quality of our naval aviation is 
unquestioned. Its quantity must re- 
main adequate.” 

Battleships versus airplanes was dis- 
cussed at length in the report, the com- 
mittee believing that the battleship was 
a much greater offensive weapon than 
the airplane. The statement concluded 
by saying that although the plane still 
has its place in naval warfare, “it is 
neither an effective nor a cheaper substi- 
tute for battleships.” 

Because a special order is necessary to 
bring the bill up for discussion and a 
vote in the House, it is not known when 
H. R. 9218 will reach the floor. 

The 1939 Navy appropriation bill, 
now awaiting action by the Senate. 
provides $44,200.000 for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Of this amount. $21,- 
258,000 is for new construction and 
procurement of aircraft and equip- 
ment. spare parts and accessories; 
$19,069,800 is for maintenance, repair 


military legislation is as 


and operation of aircraft factor 


Stations, fleet air bases. testing | 
tories, overhauling planes, and 
ing apparel; $2,903,500 for exper 
and development work on all ty 
aircraft, including payment of 
time scientists and technicists 
rate of pay not exceeding $20 pe 
and $968,700 for navigational, 
graphic, aerological, radio and 


equipment for use with aircraft 


or building on June 30, 1938. 

In addition to the total amor 
Navy may, prior to July 1, 194 
into contracts for production an 
chase of new airplanes and spar 
to an amount not in excess of $1 
000. 


Earhart Group Meet: 
The inaugural national meet 
the Amelia Earhart Foundation 
was held at the White House in 
ington, Feb. 25, pushed plans 
number of scholarships in scien 
sociology for women graduates 
credited colleges in the United 
and for construction of a dorn 
Thiel College, which was atten 
Miss Earhart. In addition, an 
Amelia Earhart lecture will be p 
for. 
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RICKENBACKER 








to Rickenbacker on March 14 
not been decided whether to reoft 
in the new corporation to the pub 
registration of the issue with the 
ties and Exchange Commission 
carried out. 

Negotiations were complete 
after days of meetings Mar. 1-4 ; 
one faction of North American 
had given up its determination 
the line to Hertz. One handic 
by Rickenbacker was the relativ: 
time he had to raise the necessary 
Just who comprises the financial 
behind Rickenbacker is not cor 
known. With a spectacular ca 
hind him, intimates of Ricke 
were not surprised that he sh 
out by another spectacular coup 
was more spectacular than man 
industry will ever know. 

General Motors owns about 
the stock in North American an 
only uninterested in airline « 
but has been well aware that the 
government is frowning upon ¢ 
pany operating an airline and n 
turing aircraft. The manufacturi 
sion of North American is | 
Inglewood, Calif., and is devote 
sively to military production. He 
tracts are anticipated and the s 
ceeds will be used for refinanc 
division. J. H. “Dutch” Kindelt 
president of North American. 

Eastern’s financial position is 
ered unusually good. The 1937 
just issued, shows profits before 
taxes of approximately $270, 
compared with $168,602 in 1! 
was the only major domestic 
show profits for 1937 and it ha: 
tinct advantage over the other | 
being able to maintain heavy 
schedules, since its lines extend 
Miami and New Orleans. Busin 
ing the winter has been except 
good. 

While sale of the line to Hertz 
have meant considerable change 
line personnel, the sale to Ricker 
will maintain most of Eastern’s 
“gang” in their present posts. 
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MARCH came in like a lion so far as 
IW the McCarran-Lea aviation legisla- 
tion is concerned but the air transport 
industry is a bit uneasy about whether it 
will go out like a lamb. ; 

Developments came fast immediately 
after the first of the month with several 
surprise moves. Many aviation observers 
in Washington were frankly confused 
and some little pessimism prevailed on 
possibility of legislation this session. In- 
formed persons who have been on the 
inside maneuvers, however, remain op- 
timistic, pointing out that aviation has 
become more and more of an issue 
which neither the White House nor Con- 
gress can ignore. 

First development was introduction 
into the Senate on March 3 by Senator 
Pat McCarran of an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the pending 
McCarran Bill (S2) which was favor- 
ably reported last year by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
is now on the Senate calendar. The sur- 
prise element was introduced by the fact 
that the amended bill bore very little 
resemblance to the seven drafts of this 
roposed amendment that had care- 
filly studied by the executive branch of 
the government, airline operators, manu- 
facturers, and labor. 

Senator McCarran’s strategy brought 
about a speeding up of Congressional 
action on the aviation issue. This was 
clearly indicated when Representative 
Clarence Lea on the following day, 
March 4, introduced H. R. 9738, a bill 
looked upon by most observers as the 
White House bill because details during 
the drafting process have had the close 
scrutiny of Clinton M. Hester, assistant 
general counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and one of the government's con- 
tact men on reorganization. This House 
Bill had not been expected until about 
March 15 so its earlier introduction is in 
some quarters considered a White House 
challenge to Senator McCarran. 

Some members of the air transport in- 
dustry are fearful of the Ides of March 
because they believe that pending avia- 
tion legislation is being drawn into the 
governmental reorganization fight. 

Both the McCarran substitute and the 
new Lea draft provide for aviation com- 
missions, but there are fundamental 
differences of great importance. The 
Lea bill provides for a commission direct- 
ly under the control of the President, 
while the McCarran amendment provides 
for an independent commission similar 
to the I.C.C. and subject to Congress. 

Senator McCarran, however, in a news 
télease issued on March 3, said that his 
amendment “covers the same general 
ground” as the proposal of Mr. Lea and 
that “differences which exist in specific 
provisions of the two drafts will be ad- 
justed cooperatively as further study in 
the Senate and House is applied to the 
measure.” To the industry this was a 
reassuring statement. 

There are two definite schools of 
thought about Senator McCarran’s ac- 
ton. The first group believes that he 
has used good strategy to bring early 
action on a bill of his own drafting and 

t no one knows better than he just 
how far the Senate may be expected to 
p in supporting the President's desire 
of an executive aviation commission 
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rather than the I.C.C. type of regulation. 
This group believes Senator McCarran's 
leadership in aviation matters cannot be 
superseded in the Senate. 

The second school of thought visual- 
izes Senator McCarran as listening to 
the siren song of anti-reorganization col- 
leagues who are wearing him down on 
his determination to go along with the 
President in an effort to evolve a sound 
national aviation policy. (The Senator 
opposed the President in the latter's 
fight for enlargement of the Supreme 
Court). Whether this new amendment 
means a further break with White House 
desires is not easily determined at the 
moment. 

Although not generally known, the 
Senator’s amendment (which completely 
rewrites the Air Commerce Act of 1926 
and makes many other vital changes) was 
guided largely by Joseph Eastman, com- 
missioner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the assistance of Ray 
Stough, a career man in railroad regula- 
tion and Captain J. E. Whitbeck, former- 
ly with Pan American Airways and both 
now in the IL.C.C. These men were 
simply called in by the Senator as drafts- 
men to assist him. 

What it all amounts to is that the Lea 
bill represents the White House views on 
reorganization with strong control of 
the commission by the President, while 
the McCarran amendment represents as 
much as anything else the opposite point 
of view away from the President's reor- 
ganization program. 

Whatever anyone may think about 
the form legislation may take in the end, 
it seems quite sure that Congressional 
Strategists are at work and are working 
fast for results that are bound to be an 
improvement in the aviation law. The 
White House has gone so far in directing 
the form of aviation legislation that a 
retreat is well nigh impossible. It seems 
quite probable that the House aviation 
bill (Lea bill) will receive early favor- 
able action in that body. If Senator 
McCarran has properly gauged the 
Senate for early Everable action on his 
bill in its present form, a Senate-House 
conference should soon declare the 
winner. 

Meanwhile AMERICAN AVIATION re- 
mains staunchly by its previous state- 
ments of belief that aviation legislation 
will be enacted at the current session, 
although no one could hazard a guess at 
the moment on its final form. The pres- 
ent fundamental question is whether we 
will have an I.C.C.-type independent 
commission, or an executive authority 
with Presidential control. Only Con- 
gress can provide the final answer. 


Wants Oregon Navy Base 


Senator Charles McNary asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Feb. 15 to consider con- 
struction of a Naval Air Base at Tongue 
Point, Ore., at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. Requiring about 
$5,000,000, the project would be built 
on land already held by the govern- 
ment. A conference has been arranged 
for two Oregonians to confer with the 
president later. 


LONDON, ONT., Jan. 22—Canada 
should have 10,000 highly trained pilots 
in the commercial or militia field, Capt. 
A. E. Baker, of Toronto, told hearers 
at the military institute of Military 
District No. 1 here last night. 
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Speeds Up Air Legislation 


March Weather Has Its Quick Results As His 
Amendment to S2 is Followed Next Day By 
Introduction of New Bill by Lea 





Aviation Calendar 


23-25—Spring Meeting, American 
Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Los Angeles. 

April 2-10—3d Annual Pacific Aircraft 

and Boat Show, Los Angeles. 


Mar. 


April 5-6—Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence, N.A.S.A.O., Providence, 
R. I. 

April 12—Annual Meeting, Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

April 12—Aeronautic Meeting, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Met- 
ropolitan Section, New York 
City. 

April 14-15-16—Southeastern Aviation 
Planning Conference, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

April 16—Alabama Aviation Conference, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

April 16-17—Fourth National Intercol- 


legiate Flying Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

May—Eastern Aviation Planning Con- 
ference, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June—National Intercollegiate Meet. 


June—Florida Aviation Assn., Annual 
Meeting, Jacksonville. 
June 4-5—8th Annual National Air 


Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 
June 10-11-12 (Tentative)—Pacific In- 
ternational Air Races, Oakland, 


Calif. 
June 19—2d Annual Santa Ana, Caiif., 


Air Show. 
June 25-July 16—9th Annual Soaring 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

June 28-30—Institute of the AeS. Meet- 
ing as part of Summer Meeting 
of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Ottawa, Canada. 

Sept. ee Air Races, Cleve- 

and. 


Economics Limits Size 


Schenectady, N. Y., Mar. 2—Limit 
in the size of aircraft in the future 
will be dictated not by engineering 
possibilities, but by economic fac- 
tors and traffic requirements, Igor I. 
Sikorsky, chief designing engineer for 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division, told an 
audience of the 12th Steinmetz Me- 
morial Lecture here today. As in past 
addresses, he predicted 100-ton trans- 
oceanic flying boats and said flying at 
altitudes of 75,000 to 90,000 feet will 
be possible. 


Air Maneuvers in Florida 

Langley Field, Va., Mar. 5—Plans 
are being perfected for the annual ma- 
neuvers of the Second Wing of the 
General Headquarters Air Force in 
central Florida from March 12 to 31, 
in which more than 200 officers and 
1,000 enlisted men will participate, 
with a force of 125 planes. 


SENATE AGAIN UPS 
HOUSE P. O. BILL 


Northwest Airlines to Benefit from 
$146,159 Increase, Providing 
New Routes, Schedules 


An additional amendment to the 
House 1939 Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill adding $146,159 
more for contract air mail service was 
passed by the Senate on Feb. 28 and 
sent to conference. The major portion, 
and possibly all, of the increase is 
designed to provide new routes and 
increased schedules for Northwest Air- 
lines. 

Offered by 10 senators representing 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Oregon and Washington, 
the amendment provides that $30,550 
of the increase shall be used for a line 
from Yakima, Wash., to Portland, 
Ore., the line to be operated by North- 
west. Another item of $69,619 is to 
increase Northwest's schedules, which 
are now daily except Sundays and holi- 
days, to a daily basis. 

The third item, to cost $45,990, is to 
provide for air mail service between 
Bismarck, N. D., and Minot, N. D. 
Northwest and Hanford Airlines, both 
running into Bismarck, would be prob- 
able bidders. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee had previously recommended that 
the House 1939 contract air mail serv- 


ice be raised from $15,800,000 to 
$16,785,177, allowing for six new 
routes and increased schedules for 


United Air Lines and TWA. This addi- 
tional increase makes a total difference 
of $1,131,336 between the House and 
Senate provisions for 1939 contract air 
mail service. 

Last year’s conference between the 
Senate and House on the Post Office 
appropriations resulted in United Air 
Lines being denied a fourth mail sched- 
ule between Chicago and Salt Lake 
City, recommended by the Senate. It 
is expected that because of the sizeable 
difference between the two amounts 
the House will probably also argue for 
a decrease this year. 


Elaborate Air Mail Program 

Alameda, Cal., Mar, 3—Alameda’s 
plans for celebration of Air Mail Week 
include an air carnival at San Francisco 
Bay Airdrome with the Oakland Letter 
Carriers’ band and parade of all of 
Alameda’s marching bodies, including 
veteran organizations, Boy Scouts and 
R. O. T. C. The Army and Navy Air corps 
have been invited to participate, and 
the first plane which carried air mail 
on the Pacific coast, in storage in a 
hangar here, will be exhibited. “Never 
before in my many years of civic work 
have I seen such cooperation and en- 
thusiasm,” said Postmaster Pord Samuel 
committee chairman, commenting on 
plans for the celebration. 





AMERICA’S FIRST AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 


is comprised of 
THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 

Boston Insurance Company 

Century Indemnity Company 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

Maryland Casualty Company 


National Union Fire Insurance 
Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

North River Insurance Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 


Co. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company 

United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany 

Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany 


Ke 
“UNITED STATES AVIATION CNDERWRITERS 


imCOR PORATED 


80 John St., New York, N. Y. 


724 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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G. L. Martin Tells Committee 
Of 250,000 Ib. Flying Boat Plans 
Advises House Naval Affairs Group to Increase Air Force 100%, 


Provide $30,000,000 Fund for Experimentation, 
Contract Authorization 


Plans for a flying boat with a gross 
weight of 250,000 lbs. and a speed of 
380-mph. at 25,000 feet are near com- 
pletion, according to testimony given by 
Glenn L. Martin, president of the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee on February 28. 

If the United States contemplated us- 
ing such a boat for military purposes, 
Martin stated, it would carry a crew of 
30, would have a range of almost 6,000 
miles carrying two 2,000-lb. bombs, and 
a range of 1,500 miles carrying 64,000 
pounds of bombs. 

Such a boat would cost close to $7,- 
000,000 experimentally, and once in 
production, would cost the government 
approximately $3,500,000 complete. It 
would require about 314 years to deliver 
the first ship and less time for subse- 
quent productions. 

Martin appeared before the committee 
to testify on H.R. 9218, a bill intro- 
duced by Representative Carl Vinson, 
of Georgia, to carry out President 
Roosevelt's recent recommendations for 
a 20% increase in the Navy and a 50% 
increase in the Naval air force. When 
asked if he believed the 50% aircraft 
increase sufficient, Martin answered ‘No, 
the increase should be at least 100%. 
I also believe that Congress should ap- 
propriate about $15,000,000 for experi- 
mental purposes, including cooperation 
with inventors of aircraft, aerial mines, 
etc. In addition to this, another $15,- 
000,000 should be provided for contract 
authorization.” 

There is, as far as he can see, no limit 
to the size of aircraft, Martin said, add- 
ing, however, that he would not advise 
construction of a 250,000-Ib. boat with- 
out first having some experience with 
intermediate ships. His company also 
has plans for a 118,000-lb. boat, he said. 
He stated that the percentage of dis- 
posable load of the 250,000-lb. boat 
would be better than that of smaller 
ships. 

At a previous meeting of the com- 
mittee, Rear Admiral A. B. Cook, chief 
of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, had 
testified that it would take 450 airplanes 
to drop as many bombs as one battleship 
could fire in one hour. When asked to 
comment on this, Martin stated, “The 
illustration is correct but it can be ap- 
plied equally as well in just the opposite 
manner. For instance, let us put it this 
way: It would take 450 airplanes, each 
carrying two bombs, one minute to drop 
the 900 bombs, while it would take a 
battleship one hour to fire the same 





Deficiency Bill Passes; 
Aviation Items Listed 


House and Senate conferees have 
agreed to provisions of the First Defi- 
ciency bill, making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938. The following 
aviation items are included in the bill: 

For aviation, Navy, $44,272.64. 

For Air Corps, Army, $2,456.41. 

For Post Office contract air mail serv- 
ice, $16,492.13. 

For air navigation facilities, Bureau 
of Air Commerce, $14,546.31 and $1,540. 
$85.50 aircraft in commerce, BAC, 


For. payment to officers and em- 
ployees the United States in foreign 
countries due to appreciation of for- 
eign currencies, ational Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, $235.38. 

_The second and third 1938 deficiency 
bills have not yet been introduced in the 
House. 


amount. In addition to this, the planes 
could make 10 round trips to their base 
in the same time a battleship could make 
one such trip. However, I do not agree 
with the contention that the battleship 
should be abolished altogether. It has 
a very definite place in the present-day 
Navy.” 

When questioned concerning his Bal- 
timore plant, Martin stated that it con- 
tains 733,000 square feet of floor space, 
including a recent addition. The plant 
is equipped to produce $20,000,000 
worth of aircraft per year under normal 
conditions and at present has a $17,- 
000,000 backlog. Although only 2,800 
men are employed at present, it is pos- 
sible to employ 10,000. The present 
staff is sufficient to meet backlog de- 
livery dates, he said. 

Lester P. Barlow, munitions inventor, 
came to him in 1918, Martin said, with 
a pick-a-back airplane design almost 
identical to the one launched in Great 
Britain a few weeks ago. At that time, 
the Glenn L. Martin Company was under 
secret contract with the United States. 
Contracts expired at the end of the World 
War and the pick-a-back design was laid 
aside. 


THE AVIATION COMMITTEE of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
hopes to airmark roofs in_ every 
southern California town in 1938. A 
special committee is directed by 
Charles Minning, aviation committee 
chairman of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. WPA labor and money will 
be sought. 


THE 76th BOMBARDMENT squadron, 
U. S. Army Air Corps Reserve, composed 
of 35 TWA pilots, has been officially 
recognized by the War Department and 
is now engaged in training under the 
Army schedule. Capt. L. G. Fritz is 
commanding officer. This is believed 
to be the only squadron whose mem- 
bers are employed by one air line. 
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H. R. 7777 Chances 
Good; Would Remove 
10%, Profit Halter 


Chances that Congress will enact at 
this session H. R. 7777 to remove the 
10% profit limitation imposed on air- 
craft supplied to the Navy under terms 
of the Vinson-Trammell Naval Construc- 
tion Act, appear to be good, in the 
opinion of both Representative Byron 
N. Scott (D.-Calif.) and industry rep- 
resentatives in Washington. 

The bill has the backing of the Navy 
Department and of Chairman Carl Vin- 
son (D.-Ga.) of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee and Mr. Scott said he 
expected to offer his bill as an amend- 
ment to the pending naval rearmament 
measure. The aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry is in favor of the bill’s passage 
and there is no doubt that the industry's 
financial position would be greatly im- 
proved by its enactment. Hearings were 
held late in the spring and during the 
summer but the bill has not yet actually 
been reported out of committee. This in 
itself means little, however, for Mr. 
Vinson is solidly committed in its favor. 

Under present law, the industry is 
restricted to 10% profit on each sepa- 
rate contract. Losses are frequently in- 
curred on individual contracts, particu- 
larly those in which research and ex- 
periment are involved. The net result 
has been that the average profit on Navy 
contracts is substantially below 10%. 
H. R. 7777 would permit the losses on 
individual contracts to be applied as a 
credit in determining the excess profit, 
if any, for the next succeeding income 
taxable year. Such a leveling off of 
—y and losses would be a genuine 

yon to manufacturers of large Navy 
contracts. 

Hearing Postponed 

Hearing on Air Mail Docket 34, 
Braniff Airways vs. TWA, originally 
scheduled to be held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Mar. 8, 
has been postponed until Mar. 29. 
Braniff has charged TWA with unfair 
competition between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. 





Collier’s Stirs Up Hornet’s Nest 
On Airports; Maybe the Truth Hurts 


for airways traffic in the years soon to 


Quite the most provocative article on 
aviation to appear in a popular maga- 
zine in many a moon was W. B. Court- 
ney’s opus on “No Place to Land” in 
Collier's for Feb. 26. Not only did it 
stir up no end of controversy from coast 
to coast, but it served to dramatize the 
inadequate U. S. airport situation in 
striking fashion. 

Courtney, who is Collier's staff 
writer on aeronautical subjects, took as 
his thesis the fact that four-engined 
transports are coming and there are few 
landing places for them. ‘The United 
States has hatched eagles for the world’s 
airways—and provided them with wren’s 
nests”, is the way he put it. 

What stirred up civic pride, however, 
was his listing of five airports which he 
said are ready for four-engined ships, 
namely, Cleveland, Oakland, New Or- 
leans, Memphis and Wichita. Cleve- 
land, he said, “is the one major civilian 
field that all flyers mention first when 
discussing suitability for 1938’s planes.” 
He gave credit to Cleveland’s manager, 
Major Jack Berry, “who imposed his 
foresight upon industry and municipal- 
ity alike’. 

Courtney named some of the nation’s 
busiest airports—Kansas City, Newark, 
Detroit, Chicago, Washington—that can 
“probably never in their present sites 
be expanded to accommodate the super- 
liners that aeronautical engineers plan 


come’. A photo of Detroit's airport, 
with gas tank looming in the foreground, 
was published. Many cities have 
squawked because they weren't favorably 
mentioned. 

America, Courtney said, has failed to 
balance aviation’s tremendous technical 
progress with suitable landing fields. 
Lack of a national aviation policy has 
given us 1926 airports for 1938 planes. 

Some officials in Washington resented 
his bare-faced attack on the WPA air- 
port program. Courtney made much of 
the fact that a WPA field at Driftwood, 
Pa., a village, received $77,000 in Fed- 
eral money when towns in Alaska re- 
ceived none, and he published a photo- 
graph showing deer tracks in the snow 
covering the eld. What wasn’t taken 
into consideration was the fact that the 
Driftwood airport is strictly an emer- 
gency field built for coast-to-coast trav- 
elers and not for the village. He also 
made much of expenditures in Pennsyl- 
vania when nothing was spent on air- 
ports in Alaska. But as WPA officials 
pointed out, the WPA program was a 
work relief measure and there was an 
abundance of idle men in Pennsylvania 
and none in Alaska. Aside from a few 
half-truths, however, most observers 
agreed Courtney dragged the airport 
issue out from obscurity where it may 
get action in Washington. 


LESS REGULATION 
FOR FLYERS ASKEp 


Florida Aviation Association Urge, 
Freedom of Use of Public Air. 
ports; Asks Eminent Domain 

Law for Airports 

Ocala, Fla.—Emphasizing state legis. 
lation and the rights of private flyers 
the Florida Aviation Association at jg 
mid-winter meeting held here has gons 
on record as favoring minimum regyl:. 
tion for private flying and freedom of 
use of municipal and public airports fo, 
private flyers. The meeting was helj 
Jan. 21. 

The resolution asked for “a uniform. 
ity in the control of air traffic at all gi:. 
ports, both public and private; that no 
unreasonable or arbitrary restrictions be 
imposed upon the private flyer using the 
civil airways of the U. S. beyond those 
absolutely essential to public safety; and 
that all airways rules be strictly e. 
forced.” 

Another resolution recommended ty 
Federal, state, county and municipal 
units in Florida that restrictions be te. 
moved and that all officers, agents and 
other employees be authorized and per. 
mitted to use the airlines as an author. 
ized mode of travel and that the e. 
pense thereof be recognized as legitimate 
travel expense. 

The FAA also petitioned both the 
state legislature and the national Con. 
gress to establish standing committees 
on civil aviation in both houses of the 
law-making units. 

Another resolution asks the state leg. 
islature at its next session in 1939 ¢ 
enact a law “which will in effect grant 
to cities and towns full rights of emi- 
nent domain, not only for airport pur- 
poses of eradicating hazards and ob- 
structions adjacent to airports, and for 
maintenance of adequate markings, and 
that such power be exercised speedily, 
by bond and appropriation during con- 
demnation proceedings, in the same 
manner that counties proceed with the 
construction of county roads, and that 
such amendment as may be necessary to 
give counties like power under the 
County Airport Act, be prepared and 
presented likewise.” 

Other action included a resolution ap- 
proving in principle the adoption of 
limited ground school courses in avia- 
tion in the two final years of high schools 
in Florida; a resolution requesting the 
national government to build, equip 
and maintain an airport or landing field 
in each National Park or forest reserve 
in the state; and a resolution endorsing 
the McCarran-Lea pending legislation in 
Congress. 

_ The FAA had been invited to par- 

ticipate in the Committee for National 

Aeronautical Coordination in Florida, 

sponsored by the N.A.A., and the meet- 

ing decided to join in this movement 
while at the same time not losing its 
identity as a separate organization. 

Resolutions were also adopted in men- 

ory of John R. Puckett, Bureau of Air 

Commerce inspector killed in December 

in Florida, and of C. Q. Caldwell, air- 

line inspector who was killed in the Pan 

American clipper accident in the Canal 

Zone last year. Both were members of 

the FAA technical committee. Fred 

Lanter and Roy Keeley, both B.A.C. ia 

spectors, were appointed to fill the vacan- 

cies. The annual June meeting will 
held in Jacksonville. G. Wayne Gray, 
president, presided at the Ocala sessions. 


Seattle Wins Earlier Mail 

Seattle, Mar. 1—Following a battle 
waged by newspapers and civic interests, 
the Post Office Department authorized 
United Air Lines to alter its Los Angeles- 
Seattle schedule in order to arrive with 
north-bound mail early enough in 
morning to have the mail reach busines 
houses by the second delivery. 
night Sw a now leaves L. A. at 11 p. @ 
instead of 12:30 a. m., ving at 
Seattle at 7:40 a. m. in time for morn 
ing mail delivery. 
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Federal Airport Aid Advanced 
At Meeting of Advisory Group 


Both McCarran and Lea Promise to Include Airport Clauses in 
Pending Bills; Link With Conference of Mayors Seen 


Definite progress toward obtaining 
Federal action on airport construction 
and the formation of a national airport 
program marked the meeting of the 
Airport Advisory Committee in the De- 
partment of Commerce Mar. 3. The 
advisory committee is an outgrowth of 
the national airport conference held in 
Washington last December. 


The meeting Mar. 3 also marked a 
closer alliance between the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, of which Paul V. 
Betters is executive director, with the 

ssibility that an airport managers’ as- 
aiation will be formed to work with 
the Conference in obtaining more Fed- 
eral money for construction and main- 
tenance. 

The advisory committee also obtained 
from Senator Pat McCarran a promise 
that the Senator would include a section 
on airport construction and maintenance 
in his pending bill, $2, and a similar 
promis e—conditioned upon White 
House approval—from Representative 
Clarence Lea that the latter’s bill would 
contain a section on airports. The ad- 
visory committee drew up the following 
draft of a proposed change in the Lea 
Bill (H.R.9738): 

“The Authority is empowered and 
directed to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aeronautics and 
air commerce in the United States and 
abroad; to encourage the establish- 
ment of civil airways, landing 
and other air navigation facilities; and 
to plan, develop, establish, improve, 
operate and maintain a natio: _ 
tem of public airways, and further 
that the authority is authorized to 
share within the limits of this and 
subsequent legislation with the various 
states, their political subdivisions, and 
various political subdivisions of the 
United States the cost of establishing, 
constructing, improving and maintain- 
ing publicly owned airports, landing 
fields and seaplane bases to insure the 
safe and economic operation of air- 
craft.” 

The meeting got off to a start when 
Col. J. M. Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, told the group that plans 
for immediate enactment of legislation 
had been stymied. He said the govern- 
ment’s interdepartmental committee had 
flatly turned down proposed legislation 
for $150,000 for a national airport sur- 
vey and a bill providing $12,000,000 of 
Federal funds to help municipalities 
build airports. He said these were 
turned down as not being in accord with 
President Roosevelt's budgetary ideas. 

Col. Johnson told the group that 
there would be no chance of obtaining 
federal legislation for airports until the 
general civil aviation legislative picture 
was cleared up and that any effort to 
introduce the airport question into this 
legislation might confuse the entire issue. 

This statement brought an immediate 
response from the advisory committee 
members, who asserted the airport prob- 
lem was of sufficient importance to be 
made a part of any basic legislation in 
the industry. Led by Major Jack Berry, 
manager of Cleveland Airport, the com- 
mittee appointed a delevation to wait 
upon Senator McCarran and Mr. Lea. 

The delegation was composed of Col. 
Floyd E. Evans, of Michigan, president 
of the state aviation officials: Dick Ald- 
worth, manager of Newark Airport; 
Fowler W. Barker, secretary of the Air 
Transport Association; Earl D. Mallory, 
American Municipal Association; Dr. 
W. W. Arrasmith, American Legion; 
Paul V. Betters, U. S. Conference of 
Mayors; C. V. Burnett, manager of 
Detroit City Airport, and Donald Cooke, 
of the Seaplane Flying Association. 
Major -A. B. McMullen presented to 
the group a preliminary draft of a na- 
tional airport plan and there was some 





discussion about airport ratings. Col. 
R. Beam, Army Air Corps, and Com- 
mander Ralph Davison, Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, described the respective 
needs of their services for airport facili- 
ties. Others present were: John W. 
Dregge, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. R. 
Enyart, National Aeronautic Association ; 
Charles P. Graddick, Post Office Depart- 
ment; Ed Hamilton, Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation; Clark M. Kee, American Air- 
lines; George P. Post, Edo Aircraft Co.; 
W. Sumpter Smith, WPA, and Grove 
Webster, Private Fliers Association. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce was 
represented by Major McMullen, J. B. 
Bayard, Robert L. Campbell, Vern 
Carstens, Fred Grieme, E. M. Haight, 
W. H. Hooker, J. M. Hunter, Sam 
Kemp, Hervey F. Law, Cory Pearson, 
H. H. Perkins, Earl C. Popp, Earl F. 
Ward, and C. R. Wilsky. 


WINS SAFETY AWARD 


John Franklin of TWA _ Receives 
Plaque and Cash For Plane 
Antenna 

New York, Mar. 2—Because of his 
work on the anti-static directional loop 
antenna for aircraft, now part of the 
equipment of all TWA planes, John 
C. Franklin, chief communications 
engineer of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., today received the first annual 
safety award of the National Air Board. 
The award included a plaque and $250 
in cash, which Franklin shared with 
his two collaborators on the antenna, 
Peter Redpath and H. K. Morgan. 

Honorable mention was given Earl 
Ward for his development of the air 
traffic system now used on U. S. air- 
ways. He is a former American Air- 
lines pilot and now heads the traffic 
section of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. 

Honorable mention also was given 
George Post Herrick, Philadelphia engi- 
neer, for his experiments with a verta- 
plane in which he incorporated the 
characteristics of the autogiro and a 
conventional biplane. 
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Bill Seeks Military 


Aviation Reserves 


A bill (S. 3538) was introduced in 
the U. S. Senate on Feb. 25 by 
Senator W. H. Smathers of New Jersey, 
providing “additional facilities for the 
training of personnel for the flying forces 
of the Army and Navy.” The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy are authorized by the 
bill to provide an instructor and a suit- 
able training airplane for each of 200 
flying fields located in the United States 
and its territorial possessions. In making 
the selection of the fields, the secretaries 
are instructed to take into consideration 
the geographical location and facilities 
of the airports, with a preference being 
given to those which are municipally 
owned. 

Officers and reserves in the Air Corps 
may be utilized as instructors, and Air 
Corps airplanes can be used for train- 
ing purposes. All male citizens who are 
able to meet certain qualifications as to 
fitness are eligible for instruction. The 
students are not to be considered mem- 
bers of either the Army or Navy during 
the course of instruction, but upon com- 
pletion of the training period, they will 
comprise a reserve for the Army and 
Navy aviation units. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $8,000,000 to meet all expenses con- 
nected with the provisions of the act. 


Krogstad New Wing Commander 

Col. Arnold N. Krogstad, Army Air 
Corps, commanding officer of Kelly 
Field, Texas, has been appointed wing 
commander to succeed Brigadier Gen- 
eral Gerald Brant. Born in Minnesota, 
he was appointed to the Military 
Academy in 1905. On graduation in 
1909, he was commissioned in the in- 
fantry, transferring to the aviation sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps in 1916. Dur- 
ing most of the war he served in Wash- 
ington in the division of military aero- 
nautics, but spent several months in 
France, serving with American and al- 
lied squadrons at the front. Since the 
war he has served at various air corps 
stations in the United States and Ha- 
waii, and since 1936 has been com- 
mandant of the Advanced Flying School 
at Kelly Field. The promotion was ef- 
fective March 1. 





Autogiros for the Army Air Corps 








Photo shows the YG-1B autogiro recently delivered to the U. S. Army Air 


Corps at Wright Field by the Kellett Autogiro Corp., Philadelphia. 


It is a 


two-place, direct-control type, with a 225-hp. Jacobs engine and the first of 
an order of seven being acquired during 1938 by the War Department. Pilot 


is John M. Miller, Kellett Chief Pilot. 








WPA FUNDS USED 
BY 595 AIRPORTS 


$101,000,000 of Federal Money Ep, 


Hoi 
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ployed in Developing 90% of The 
Fields Since 1932 the He 
Approximately $101,000,000 quested 
money has been employed in developing mit 4 
90% of the municipal and other public ff ward 


airports and airway facilities since 193) 
the Works Progress Administration t.. 


nents | 


cermng 


vealed recently. Nearly $77,000,009 MM proved 
were WPA funds, $9,000,000 was ex. introdu 
pended under the Civil Works Adminis.  costell 
tration and $15,000,000 under the Fed. MJ was ir 
eral Emergency Relief. The latter two f would 
organizations were predecessors of WP. pertmet 

Of the total, approximately 75° has ned 


been federal expenditure and 15‘% has 
come from local or state governmental 
bodies sponsoring work projects. A 
summary of ae up to 1938 shows 
1,101 projects in operation on 595 air. 
port sites throughout the country. 

A program calling for an air marker 
every 15 miles in every direction through. 
out the United States has been outlined 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce and the 
WPA. By Dec. 31, 1937, the WPA 
had provided 9,130 of the 16,000 indi- 
cated by a survey as necessary. 

Federal expenditures on the airway 


manuta 











and airport program is as follows vestmet 
STATE AND NO. OF FEDERAL he bid 
AIRPORT SITES EXPENDITURES G@ .., ant 
BEE weccvccesvececesy $1,273,088, , 
EE, cnecnanutvieacennen 163,898 jm been! 
_ 167,382 HM cost, h 
California-29 ................ 9,073.109 B bid an 
CED  nccecsecceoenesss« 679,760 
Connecticut-5 .............. 1,359,413 gy contrac 
DT csecenseebhewes «naidinnl ) wil 
i Ge ERE oc cccecccces 114,777 has 
BGM cogecerescccesecces 2,072,00 piles 
EE tea vdcechsdwatenens 1,031,778 The 
CE aiias< exctusucswisons 204,311 & provide 
SE: cceeentccunecnet aces 3,212,840 BS. 
EE nickeas choy dununen 1,698,692 We ° 
DE: <kavetadrscebneene oe 136,861 @ ship oO 
RS rete 256,081 @ by agri 
TROMGUGEHS cccccccccccccces 79,879 By f 
CE tin taprnweegees 396,378 mm TS 
DE  egegeceoneeotacese 918,775 unable 
Maryland-3 ...........-0+05 239,374  priatiot 
Massachusetts-10 ............ 2,349,61 Aare 
EE cane ondeseses 1,820,773 mm Owne! 
Minnesota-12 ...........005- 731,747 @ thereto 
Mississippi-22 ............. 1,135,442 owner 
i ” cigteaseanennsee se 590,240 tn £ 
Montana-19 306,948 mm SBA 
EE eiietecneeeiacn ie 1,349,053 @ cial ar! 
DT Seegucdeessceeceese 72,304 If tl 
New Hampshire-4 ........... 527,101 ‘ 
New Jersey-7 ................ 3,301,394 value 
New Mexico-2 .............. 116,339 HM restrict 
BOW BOE GOD cccccccccccs 5,899,685 - a 
New York State-28 .......... 2,647,616 im Ye 
North Carolina-13 ........... 1,215,652 amend: 
North Dakota-5 . 124,336 1H fring 
Ohio-13 ....... 5,481,181 
Oklahoma-7 315,730 my ment a 
Oregon-16 ... 2,074,794 x dev 
Pennsylvania-29 ............ 12,805,105 Th 
| SRNR SES 83,612 ¥ 
South Carolina-10 ........... 1,324,599 9 mental 
South Dakota-8 ............. 252,525 m an 
CE b6080040000008-008 3,526,491 te ol 
iD. cpcdahnnistnkennnee 592,527 - on 
 witcneaibewatiedsaccece 1,110,918 HM age” fF 
CS SEES 156,360 der thi 
 “< oer 344,869 By: 
Wastingtom-83 ......cccceess 1,282,196 Ctl 
Wess Varmimia-’ ....ccccccces 794,285 Me structi 
TEED ncdccceccconcess 831,609 fixed { 
EE  hidieeks canceeegen 154,236 § than ti 
EE pubiipwetunecattente 521,764 ee aN 
——_ face 1S 
$76,919,401 FF the 
Cleveland Airport and Shushan Air- )] 950% 
port at New Orleans are given as ‘WO |9 are en, 
outstanding examples of WPA works in vie 
= ” ne ac 
131 TWA Pilots Qualify Ff mute. 
Transcontinental & Western Air re 1§ entitle: 
ports that it is the first U. S. airline J was , 
to qualify all of its pilots under the 1 contra; 
recently issued civil air regulations. Alth 
Paul Richter, vice president in charge H )... , 
of operations, says all of its 131 cap-|@ ..1).. 





tains and first officers have been okayed Hu... 
by the Department of Commerce. The @ \i). | 









line had until May 1 to meet the re- Hi ry 
quirements, H pestens 

————— mies 

THE NICARAGUAN GOVERNMENT |g 1% 
recently purchased two tri-motored tee on 
transports from Pan American Airways bill h 
to be used by the Nicaragua National ction 
Airways for tourist travel from the in- A tage= 
terior to the east coast of the country. re Ni 
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—— House Group Asks Army Opinion Of Act 


Limiting Designers’ Pay To $75,000 


The Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives has re- 
quested the War Department to sub- 
mit a report explaining its views to- 
ward H. R. 9327, a bill offering amend- 
ments to the Aircraft Act of 1926, con- 
cerning amounts to be paid for im- 
proved aircraft designs. The bill was 
introduced by Representative John M. 
Costello of California on Feb. 3. It 
was indicated that a similar report 
would be requested from the Navy De- 
pertment. 

One of the amendments in the new 
bill, which is generally endorsed by the 
manufacturers who have suffered be- 
cause of restrictions in the Aircraft Act 
ff 1926, seeks to eliminate the $75,000 
limitation prohibiting the government 
from paying more than that sum for 
any new aircraft design or feature. This 
restriction has long been a thorn in the 
industry's side, because it has meant 
that the manufacturer has had to stand 
all construction cost over and above 
$75,000. If the government accepts a 
design, pays the winner $75,000 for it, 
that winner must include his own in- 
vestment in the development cost when 
he bids for the contract. This has 
meant that another bidder, who has not 
been forced to stand a development 
cost, has been able to submit a lower 
bid and subsequently been awarded the 
contract, although he had nothing to 
do with developing the design which 
he has contracted to manufacture. 

The amendment in the Costello bill 
provides that the government may ac- 
quire exclusive or nonexclusive owner- 
ship of any design submitted, “either 
by agreement as to price and payment 
thereof to the owner therefor, or if 
unable to agree upon price, by expro- 
priation of the design, allowing the 
wner to sue for just compensation 
therefor in the Court of Claims.” The 
owner may also elect to submit his de- 
sign for appraisal and award to a spe- 
cial arbitration board of three persons. 
If the design submitted is of such 
value that the government decides to 
restrict it as to commercial and foreign 
use, the manufacturer, under the new 
amendment, would be paid a sum justi- 
fying such restrictions. The amend- 
ment above does not cover experimental 
or development work. 

The bill endeavors to put experi- 
mental work and fundamental research 
on an actual cost basis by eliminating 
the old method of “cost plus percent- 
age” payments to manufacturers. Un- 
der this bill, manufacturers are required 
to estimate the probable cost of con- 
struction and are paid a predetermined 
fixed fee. If the actual cost is less 
than the estimate, 75% of the differ- 
ence is returned to the government and 
the manufacturer receives the other 
25%. In this way, the manufacturers 
ae encouraged to hold down the cost 
in view of the possible 25% bonus. If 
the actual cost is more than the esti- 
mate, the manufacturer would not be 
tntitled to a higher payment, as he 
was under the “cost plus percentage” 
contracts. 


_ Although it is not definitely known 
tow the Army feels about Mr. Cos- 
tello’s bill, it has been rumored that 
that department is fairly well satisfied 
with present methods of procurement. 

¢ Navy, on the other hand, has ex- 
perienced difficulty in the past with the 
0% profit limitation. The Commit- 
‘ee on Military Affairs, to which the 
bill has been referred, will take no 
«ction until the Army's, and probably 
the Navy's, reports have been received. 








OAKLAND AIR RACES 


June 10-12 Set as Dates for Inter- 
national Show 

Oakland, Calif., Feb. 28—Commit- 
tees are at work in Oakland and San 
Francisco raising an underwriting fund 
of $30,000 to make possible the holding 
of the Pacific International Air Races 
on Oakland Airport June 10, 11 and 
12. 

Earle Wright, executive secretary of 
the air race association, a non-profit 
group, said J. N. Knowles is chairman 
of the San Francisco committee. The 
races are to be a Bay enterprise with 
all communities in the area participat- 


ing. Plans for the races include acro- 
batics, speed races and other aerial 
features. 


Private Flyers Build 


Airport Near Frisco 


Belmont, Calif., March 4—An air- 
port exclusively for private flyers is 
under construction in San Mateo 
County near here and its backers, a 
group of business men and plane 
owners, believe that most of the 40 
private planes now stationed at San 
Francisco's Mills (Municipal) Field 
eventually will be housed on the new 
tract. 

A temporary hangar has been com- 
pleted on the first strip leased, which 
is about three-fourths of a mile long 
and 200-ft. wide. Eventually on the 
full size field four runways will be 
laid out, providing landing and take 
off facilities under any wind conditions. 

W. S. Hooper, Sacramento, president 
of the recently organized Central Air- 
port Co., said an initial investment of 
$20,000 will be made. He expects 30 
individual hangars will be built for 
owners of private planes, flying school 
operators and agencies of private air- 
craft manufacturers. 

“We expect to receive all the private 
planes from Mills Field and will be in 
a position to offer facilities by the time 
the San Francisco Exposition opens in 
1939,” Hooper asserted. He added 
that many believe private planes will 
be barred altogether from such _air- 
ports as Mills which are used heavily 
by the transport lines. 

The company will offer the port to 
the Bureau of Air Commerce for desig- 
nation as an emergency field in the 
Bay area, however, in the event the 
airliners are fogged out of regular 
landing zones. Accessibility to the site 
of the exposition, which will draw 
private flying tourists from all over 
the country, was given as another 
feature of the new port. 


Pan Am to Drop Pago? 

Honolulu, Feb. 25—Rose Island, tiny 
uninhabited atoll 150 miles east of Pago 
Pago, and part of the American Samoa 
group, may become the central base sta- 
tion when Pan American Airways re- 
sumes its Honolulu-Aukland flights be- 
cause of complaints that high cliffs sur- 
rounding the Pago Pago harbor create 
chaotic wind conditions for take-offs and 
landings. 


Remove Air Mail Ban 

Santa Fe, N. M., Feb. 16—Airmail 
service was resumed yesterday at the 
local municipal atrport, which was 
closed Feb. 3 by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce inspector on the grounds 
that it was dangerous. The main run- 
way has been cleared of over-sized ma- 
terial and rolled. while the cross run- 
way and the other diagonal have been 
cleared of weeds, regraded and rolled. 
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Capt. Towers To Bureau 

Capt. John Henry Towers will re- 
linquish command of the aircraft 
carrier Saratoga in June to become as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Navy announces. Captain 
Towers tops all other Navy flyers in 
seniority, his flying career dating from 
1911. In 1919 he organized and com- 
manded a flight of Naval planes across 
the Atlantic, making aviation history, 
and from 1929 to 1931 held the post to 
which he has again been assigned. Cap- 
tain Towers, a native of Rome, Ga., is 
53. He will replace Capt. Albert C. 


Read who will take command of the 
Saratoga. 
Moss Patterson Honored 
Moss Patterson, Oklahoma City 


sportsman pilot, was awarded the Jerry 
Sass trophy recently for outstanding 
work in promoting aviation in 1937. 
The award was established last year 
when Frank Phillips, oll company head, 
was the first recipient. Patterson was 
given the trophy at the annual dinner 
of the Oklahoma Aviation Club. He 
has been a leader in organizing air 
tours and helping numerous Oklahoma 
municipalities develop airports, and 
twice has been president of the Club. 
Herbert H. Howell is new president. 





GEORGE W. McCAULEY, of Aero- 
nautical Radio Co., Roosevelt Field, 
has received an order from the Bureau 
of Air Commerce for 14 new Aeronaut 
remote control antenna reels, to be 
installed in new Fairchild and Waco 
planes recently purchased by the Bu- 
reau. 


N. Y. Aviation Ass’n 
Fights New Feld Bill 


Albany, N. Y., Feb. 28—The New 
York State Aviation Association has 
launched a vigorous attack on the avia- 
tion regulatory measure introduced into 
the state legislature this month named 
the Feld Bill after its author, Senator 
Feld. The association has successfully 
defeated similar measures introduced 
in the last two legislative sessions and 
is rallying all aviation interests in the 
state against the present plan. 

The bill would set up a commission 
but. there are no requirements for the 
commissioners, no advance notice of 
meetings is required and no qualifica- 
tions are set up for the director, who 
doesn’t even need Senate confirmation. 
There would be considerable regulation 
which may or may not conform to Fed- 
eral legislation, and the commission 
would license all aircraft. The state 
would also require a student pilot's li- 
cense which is contrary to the Federal 
set-up. In general the bill would give 
a commission broad powers without 
any assurance that these powers would 
be wisely directed for the welfare of 
aviation in the state. Aviation interests 
in New York are virtually 100% op- 
posed to the Feld proposal. 


WILLIAM LESSELS, recent graduate 
of Roosevelt Aviation School, is now 
employed by Pester Propeller Service, 
Hangar F, Roosevelt Field. 





Airlines Answer Government Charges 


In Effort To Obtain Quick Hearing 


Seven airlines on Feb. 21 filed an- 
swers to the Government's counter- 
claims in connection with the $7,500,- 
000 suits entered by the airlines fol- 
lowing cancellation of air mail con- 
tracts in 1934. The seven lines still 
asking that the suits be settled are 


United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
Boeing Air Transport, Pacific Air 
Transport, Pennsylvania Air Lines, 


United States Airways, Kohler Aviation 
Corp. and Eastern Air Transport. 

After the airlines had asked for 
prompt action, the government, alleged- 


ly afraid to face the music, filed 
counterclaims charging collusion 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Feb. 1). The 
counterclaims also stated that the 


government was entitled to the money 
paid the carriers between the issuance 
and cancellation of the route certifi- 
cates. 

In their answers to the counterclaims, 
the airlines denied that they had par- 
ticipated in any illegal or collusive 
combination to prevent the making of 
bids, denied that the route certificates 


were illegal and that the government 
was entitled to the money paid the 
carriers between issuance and cancel- 
lation. 

The answers denied “that the Post- 
master General had power or authority 
...under any law of the United States 
...to annul or cancel said route certifi- 
cates without giving plaintiffs notice 
thereof and an opportunity to be heard 
with reference thereto and to present 
evidence in refutation of any charges 
claimed to justify the annulment or 
cancellation of said route certificates.” 

The plaintiffs also asked that “de- 
fendant’s counterclaim be dismissed 
and that judgment be entered in favor 
of plaintiff and against defendant on 
plaintiffs’ petitions heretofore filed.” 

It is expected that the Court of 
Claims will now view all evidence, in- 
cluding counterclaims and answers, and 
decide whether a hearing will be held 
on the case. The airlines have always 
believed that if the case does come up 
for hearing, they have an excellent 
chance of recovering their $7,500,000. 





Your Best Travel BUY is BY Braniff 


Get there first and get the business! 
wavs with its dual fleet of Douglas and Electra B-Liners 
offers a luxurious and convenient service. 
fortable cabins of Braniff B-Liners provide for each 
completely adjustable seat, 
full-view window, individual ventilation, ash trays and 
All transcontinental airlines connect 
with Braniff Airways to and 
from the great Southwest 
and Mexico. 

For reservations and 
formation, 


pessenger an individual. 


reading lights. 
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PCA Earns $0.00 On $0.0000008 Bid, 
TWA’s 1 Mill Routes Bring $158.66 


It can’t be said that the airlines 
which bid those microscopic figures of 
one mill and $0.0000008 per mile for 
carrying the air mail last summer are 
rolling in wealth. 

An examination of Post Office re- 
ports for September, October and No- 
vember (December's report not out 
yet) shows that Pennsylvania Central 
Air Lines which bid $0.0000008 for 
carrying the mail between Washington 
and Buffalo was not credited with a 
single cent during October and No- 
vember, although it performed 78,371 
pound miles in October and 151,312 
pound miles in November. PCA is 
literally carrying the air mail free, 
although it is probable that it will be 
paid about two cents up to the end of 
the calendar year 1937. 

TWA bid one mill a mile each on 
the Dayton-Chicago and Winslow-San 
Francisco routes and for the three 
moriths September-November was actu- 
ally paid $158.66 for performing 15,- 
676,278 pound miles. 

What all this means is that PCA 
“earned” according to the terms of its 
bid less than a half cent a month, a 
cent being the lowest amount the 
government or anybody else can pay 
for anything. CA's pound miles for 
November on the Washington-Buffalo 
route were the lowest of any airline in 
the country, but had it been carrying 
the mail at average mail pay, it would 
have received about $1,500. 

TWA, on the other hand, would 
have received about $22,000 during 
November at average mail pay rates 
instead of the $40.80 which it actually 
received during that month on _ the 
Winslow-San Francisco route. On its 
Dayton-Chicago route it would have 
chalked up about $4,000 instead of the 
$12.56 which it actually received. 

For September, October and No- 
vember, TWA received $34.42, $42.14 
and $40.80 respectively for Winslow- 
San Francisco, and $14.52, $14.22 and 
$12.56 respectively for Dayton-Chicago. 
On the former route, TWA performed 
respectively 2,840,322; 3,386,980; and 
3,925,205 pound miles. 

Financially, the microscopic bids are 
working out as expected: costly ven- 
tures with little income or none at 
all for the lines, although under the 
existing competitive system these lines 
maintain their route franchises and 
after three years can apply for higher 
mail pay. 

The Attorney General has ruled that 
the government can accept no free 
services, but the official P. O. reports 
on PCA report $0.00 under “Payments 
to contractors certified by Department.” 
How this squares with government pro- 
cedure is one of those things. 


KLM Into Manila 


The United States has approved 
negotiations between the Philippines 
Commonwealth and The Netherlands 
Government for an air service een 
Manila and the Dutch East Indies. The 
Royal Dutch Air Lines, KLM, would 
operate the service. It is expected that 
the Philippines will ask reciprocal 
rights in the event that Pan American 
Airways or another American operator 
will want to operate between the two 
points. KLM would then operate from 
Amsterdam through to its Far East 
colonies and thence to Manila to con- 
nect with Pan American. Juan Luna, 
chairman of the aviation committee of 
the National Assembly at Manila, is 
handling negotiations. 





PROGRESS AT AIR BASE 


Pacific Coast Station of Army to See 
Flying by November 


Sacramento, Cal., Mar. 1—With 95% 
of the contracts let on the original pro- 
gram and construction work slightly in 
advance of schedule, actual operation of 
the new Army repair and supply base 
here will start in November. 

Five hundred rnechanics are at work 
on the $7,000,000 Army Air Corps’ 
Pacific Coast main. shops, which will be 
equipped with new machinery and in- 
struments in addition to about 285 car- 
loads of material to be moved from the 
present Rockwell Field Base at San 
Diego. 

Civilian employes located at the pres- 
ent base are on a civil service basis and 
are practically unanimous in their de- 
sire to remain in government employ- 
ment. Civic officials say the 357 fam- 
ilies representing more than 1,000 per- 
sons will require new homes as will ad- 
ditional mechanics, at least 500, to be 
employed regularly. 

The following are now under con- 
struction: engineering shops building, 
covering more than three city blocks, to 
cost more than $1,500,000; depot sup- 
ply building; paint, oil, dope storage 
and gasoline storage structures; salvage 
warehouse; chemical storage building; 
quartermaster’s garage, shops, ware- 
houses and maintenance buildings. 

Foundations are already laid for the 
small city to house officers of various 
ranks and enlisted men. The airport 
adjacent will be one of the largest in 
the country, boasting surfaced runways, 
one nearly two miles long. 


Wilkins Continues Search 


Fairbanks, Alaska, Mar. 2—Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins took off from Aklavik, 
North West Territory, today on a 
flight west along the coast to search the 
area between the Endicott Mountains, 
Barter Island and Barrow for the lost 
Russian trans-polar flyers. 





End Tour With Record 


Langley Field, Va., Feb. 27— 
The six giant U. S. Army planes 
commanded by Col. Robert C. 
Olds, completed the last link of 
their return journey from Buenos 
Aires today by flying non-stop 
from France Field, Panama Canal 
Zone, in 10 hours, 36 minutes. 
The squadron left Buenos Aires 
Feb. 22. War Department off- 
cials believe the average speed of 
slightly over 204-mph. on the last 
lap established a new record for 
military planes of this type. 











PLAN MAMER MEMORIAL 


Governor of Washington and State’s 
Leading Civic Clubs Push 
Project 
Spokane, Wash., Feb. 25—The N. 
B. Mamer Memorial Association has 
been organized here to provide a suit- 
able memorial for the popular North- 
west Airlines pilot who was killed in 
a crash near Bozeman, Mont., Jan. 10. 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Gyro, Amer- 
ican Legion, junior and senior Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Knights of the 
Round Table, Athletic Round Table 
and Active clubs in a recent combined 
meeting, selected representatives to 
carry on the work. Several clubs al- 
ready had passed resolutions favoring 

such a memorial. 

Gov. Clarence D. Martin is honorary 
chairman and R. L. Rutter is active 
chairman. A two-week state-wide cam- 
paign for contributions is contemplated 
as soon as organization plans are com- 
pleted. 

Three classes of membership are 
under consideration, including one for 
school children who contribute. 


FRANCIS S. MURPHY of the Hart- 
ford Times has been awarded the 
trophy of the Aviation Club of Con- 
necticut for having been the news- 
paperman who has done most to ad- 
vance, stimulate and foster interest and 
activity in all branches of aviation. The 
trophy award was established for an- 
nual presentation by Charles H. Cuno, 
president of Cuno Engineering Corp., 
Meriden, Conn. 





ForTUNE Includes Douglas and Trippe 
In List Of 15 “Independent Masters” 


‘It would be impos- 
sible for any banker to tell me how to 
run this business’, Douglas said recently. 
‘If any person tried, I should certainly 


Out of a list of fifteen businessmen 
who are termed ‘masters in their own 
corporate houses”, Fortune for March 
includes two aviation leaders, Donald 
Douglas, president of Douglas Aircraft 
Company, and Juan Terry Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways. 

Of Mr. Douglas Fortune says: 

“A mew engineering idea controls 
Donald Douglas. But if anything else 
does it is not apparent to those who have 
watched him run that tight little $19,- 
000,000 company known as Douglas 
Aircraft Co. The thunderous success of 
the DC-2 low-wing monoplane airliner 
back in 1933-34, which gave Douglas 
his dominant position in the air trans- 
port manufacturing field, was the re- 
sult of the most thorough specific re- 
search that had ever gone into any air- 
plane to leave the ground. 

“And the $29,100,000 consolidated 
backlog of unfilled orders for army, navy 
and commercial planes that Douglas 
Aircraft carried as of Jan. 1, 1938, is 
witness to the fact that Douglas engi- 
neers have stuck successfully to their 
drafting boards. But this emphasis on 
engineering explains a good deal more 
about the Douglas Co. than its success. 
It explains Douglas’s care to keep the 
control of his company in the hands of 
those who know what it is to make an 
airplane, and his coolness toward out- 


side intervention. 


get out. It just wouldn’t work. 

Of Mr. Trippe, Fortune had this to 

say: 
“Juan Terry Trippe is the young man 
who back in the twenties got the idea 
that transoceanic flight could be put on 
a paying basis. Method: to sew up land- 
ing rights in foreign countries, arrange- 
ments with shipping lines for weather 
reports, and other indispensables to 
ocean flying, and with these in hand ob- 
tain air mail contracts, which are the 
sine qua non for most profitable air 
transport operation. 

“Today Pan American Airways Corp. 
holds companies that operate over 50,- 
600 miles of land and sea, to Cuba, Ber- 
muda, the Caribbean, and South Ameri- 
can countries. It inaugurated trans-Pacific 
flight in 1935, and has experimented 
with trans-Atlantic service. Put together 
by rich men with a feel in the seat of 
their pants for flying, Pan American has 
a Mellon and two Whitneys on its di- 
rectorate; and Juan Trippe is himself 
brother-in-law of Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr. of U. S. Steel. But the ‘interests’ 
never made Pan American. A man with 
a hell of a lot of energy and an almost 
psychic grasp of the future did that.” 


Supercharged Ships 
To Fly Under 20,000 
Ft. On Regular Run; 


Both the Douglas DC-4 and Bocip, 
307 landplanes now under constructio, 
will have supercharged cabins capable o! 
withstanding a pressure of two and ong. 
half pounds per square foot, it has bee 
learned. Actual installation of equip 
ment for high altitude flying in th 
Boeing transport will not be installe; 
for TWA until Pan American Airwa 
has completed tests with its ships. 

Although much has been said abou 
“substratosphere” flying, neither th 
Boeing nor the Douglas transport wi! 
be regularly flown higher than 20,09 
feet altitude, with 17,000 and 18,00¢ 
foot altitudes as the usual flight level 
This compares with the Douglas DC. 
and DC-3 operations, when 14,000 fee: 
was found to be the ideal flight level 
but 10,000 feet as a practical operating 
level. 

At 18,000 feet, the pressure inside the 
sealed cabins will be equivalent to tha 
at 8,000 feet. This makes possible ; 
margin of comfort in the event that the 
planes actually fly above 20,000 feet, a 
which time the pressure level inside the 
plane will be equivalent to about 12,00 
feet. 

Engineers found that no great prob 
lems were involved in construction fo; 
a pressure of two and a half pounds 
per square foot, whereas if the plane 
were supercharged for higher altitudes 
than 20,000 feet, a great many changes 
in construction technique were neces. 
sary. The 18,000-foot practical operat- 
ing level, however, places all operations 
substantially above the highest mountain 
peak in the country, affords comfort for 
passengers, and involves no unusual en- 
gineering problem. Both the Boeing 
and Douglas ships will be ready for test 
flights sometime this spring, possibly 
next month. 


B. A. C. Liberalizes 


Rules On Aeroncas 
The Bureau of Air Commerce has 


finally liberalized its regulations which 
seriously affected the use of all Aeroncas 
up to Models LA and K. The earlier 
Aeroncas can now be used for instruc 
tion but not for flight tests. For a 
student pilot rating or solo pilot rating 
the BAC inspector does not have to g 
up in the ship, therefore, the Bureau 
says, the Aeronca is o. k. But for all 
other pilot ratings, the ship cannot be 
used for tests. : 

Dispute on this regulation which af 
fected the early Aeroncas (CAR 20.53) 
has waxed hot and heavy. The Aeronca 
was equipped with a special looped stick 
which, oddly enough, had been designed 
at the request of the Bureau some years 
ago. Regardless of the fact that it was 
fully approved, the new regulations put 
into effect on Nov. 1 (before anybod; 
had time to see the final drafts) pro- 
hibited this ship for use in flight tests 
of any kind. The liberalization has 
eased the situation somewhat. 

NEW YORK, Mar. 1—Air Terminal 
Properties, Inc., has leased from N. K 
Winston & Co., about 78 acres of 
Queens Airport. Winston & Co. only 
recently had acquired the tract from 
Air Terminal. E. H. Holmes, head o! 
Air Terminal, said the airport is busier 
than at any time in the last six years 
with 37 planes stationed there and 
80 students enrolled in pilot training 


WINNEPEG, Mar. 4—Commercial fly- 
ing in the mining area north of Ed- 
monton increased 100% in 1937, accord- 
ing to W. Leigh Britnell, president © 
Mackenzie Air Service. Although the 
area has been exploited for only five 
years, Britnell said there are known to 
be 13 potential mines. Airlines extend 
for 1,800 miles north of Edmonton, and 
cover an area the size of Europe. he said 
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We've got a new one: Let’s have cartoon ideas—any and all that may be lurking under 






your flying bonnets. If they are original and funny, we'll have our artist illustrate them; 
then we'll publish them and forward the original drawing to the contributor as a pres- 
ent. Like the idea? Okay. . . forward them quick, to: 
MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,”” Mér., Gulf 
Aviation Dept., Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AND WHAT DOES 

THE LEXINGTON SAY...? 

Dear Major: | had just left the naval sta- 
tion at North Island, and the Cyclone in 
my Curtiss Hawk was turning up nearly 
full gun when there was just a perceptible 
shudder in the plane, followed instantly 
by total obscurity of the windshield. After 
a semi-blind landing on the carrier, the 
mechanics had to soak the glass with 
water in order to remove the splotchy 
red-and-gray mess which contained just 
enough ground feathers to identify it as 
the mortal remains of a medium-dark sea 
gull. —L. G. Domning, U.S.S. Saratoga 


REMEMBER 
THE CASTOR OIL DAYS? 





Remember when castor oil was the only 
oil that would stand up in the engine of 
a crate? But remember, too, the flint-like 
carbonand pistons cemented tight as soon 
as the engine cooled? 

Such an oil simply wouldn't do today. 


For modern flying makes far more se- 
vere demands on oils—demands that can 
be met only by the very finest 100% Penn- 
sylvania oils, refined by every bit of in- 
genuity available to modern science. 

That's what makes Gulfpride Oil—re- 
fined by Gulf’s patented Alchlor Process 
—the world’s finest oil for planes. This 
process takes the finest Pennsylvania oil, 
already refined by ordinary methods, and 
still further refines it—removing as much 
as 20% more black sludge and waste. 


HELP! 
Can some reader help solve this puzzle? 
In selecting a gasoline to get the most 
performance out of my 5 house-fly power 
plant, I have been injecting selected horse- 
flies with doses of fuel, and then clocking 
their time around a circular glass tube. 
To avoid unwarranted ridicule, I have 
been testing them at night near Flyspeck, 
Wash., close by the railroad track. Sev- 
eral nights ago one of my specimens in- 




















*...Out comes Miss 
Anchovy herself, lead- 
ing a fire-drill...” 







jected with Gulf Aviation Gas got out of 
hand before I could clap him in the race- 
track, and flew out into the path of the 
Bluebottle Flyer, crack night train. 

I discovered later that at this very mo- 
ment at Blowfly Junction 150 miles away, 
the 25-mile-an-hour night freight was 
switched on the same track as the 75-mile- 
an-hour Flyer. After these two trains had 
collided head-on, the remains of my buz- 
zing guinea-pig, still smelling of Gulf 
Gasoline, was found in the smashed head- 
lights. It was supposed that he had flown 
back and forth from headlight to head- 





light, turning instantly, until the crash 

If he averaged 200 miles an hour, like 
the other specimens tested with Gulf, how 
far did the little fly fly? —t. G. D. 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
Major, two years ago I lose a good pair 
of pants on account of your gasoline. 
These pants are a very important part 
of a new suit I am wearing at the time, on 
a hop up-state where I expect to favorably 
impress a certain candy cane who is at 
that time an inmate of Miss Aggie P. 
Anchovy’'s Select School For Young La- 
dies. So when I land in their yard, I am 
very sad indeed that I find a greasespot. 
Major, I swab that spot off with Gulf 











Aviation Gas and what happens ? 
That gas hits them pants and a shudder 
runs through them. They wiggle out from 
under me, and before I can tackle ‘em 
they've kicked me twice in the shins and 
are galloping off across the campus hell- 
bent-for-thursday, me after them. And 
justas they pass the dormitories, out comes 
Miss Anchovy herself, leading a fire-drill 
Now Major, I never am not much of a 
one for admiring myself in the mirror 
when I get up in the morning. But when 
that bunch of young ladies lamps me in 
shorts and garters and turns around, fire 
or no fire, and marches back in that build- 
ing . . . well, I just kiss pants good-by, 
and take off for parts away from there. 
I never do see those pants again Major, 
until years later. Then one stormy night 
my door-bell jingles. I look out, and there, 
kind of tattered and sheepish-looking is 
that old pair of pants of mine. Standing 
right behind them is a long pair of lady's 
red-flannel woolies—and bless my soul if, 
clustered around them aren't six of the 
cutest little pairs of baby pantalettes you 
ever did lay your eyes on. 
That's some gasoline, Major. —F. A. Z. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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WAE Seeks Entry To 
Glacier Natl. Park 


Western Air Express has applied to 
the Post Office Department for an ex- 
tension of its Los Angeles-Great Falls 
line from Great Falls to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont., and Lethbridge, 
Canada, but no action has been taken 
by the department as yet. 

WAE has been anxious to link 
Glacier Park to its route during the 
summer season, and has surveyed the 
area for airports. A landing field near 
Browning will probably be established. 
The airline now touches the Boulder 
City-Grand Canyon recreational area 
and Yellowstone National Park, the 
latter on summer schedules only. 
Glacier Park is in the extreme northern 
part of Montana and on a direct line 
between Great Falls and Lethbridge, 
Canada, which will be an important 
stop on Trans-Canada Air Lines. Trans- 
Canada will operate from Lethbridge 
north to Edmonton, connecting with 
United Air Transport which operates 
north to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
with connections there to Alaska via 
Pacific Alaska Airways. 

Extension of the line would be part 
of the development of the “inside 
route” to Alaska, but it is not certain 
yet that Canada will permit WAE to 
operate in Lethbridge without asking 
reciprocation for a Canadian line to 
run down to Great Falls. It is possible 
that later on WAE will operate to 
Alaska on a reciprocal basis with a 
Canadian line. 


CHEYENNE-HURON LINK 


Service to Start April 15, 
Air Service Says 


Wyoming 


Latest word received by the Post Office 
Department from Wyoming Air Service 
indicates that the company will com- 
mence operation of its Cheyenne, Wyo., 
to Huron, S. D., service on April 15. 
The company had intended to inaugu- 
rate service sooner until it discovered 
intermediate airports were not adequate. 

Intermediate stops are to be made at 
an airport servicing the three communi- 
ties of Lead, Deadwood and Spearfish in 
South Dakota, as well as at Rapid City 
and Pierre. The airport at Scottsbluff, 
Neb., is being improved but it is doubt- 
ful if it will be completed by April 15. 
The city will be added as a stop when 
the airport is declared adequate, how- 
ever. It is also planned eventually to 
make Hot Springs, S. D., a stop, pro- 
vided the airport is sufficiently enlarged 
and improved. The Post Office feels 
that considerable passenger traffic might 
develop from this health resort. 


DEAN GOODWIN, vice president of 
Pacific Northwestern Airways. Inc., 
Seattle, recently visited Roosevelt Field 
and purchased a Sikorsky S-39 from 
Frank Ambrose, aircraft dealer. The 
engine is being overhauled by nee 
Air Service, Inc., and Aero Trades C 
is repainting the plane. The ship wil 
transport radium concentrates and gold 
ore from the Great Slave Lake Region 
in Canada. 


AIR FACTS, with offices at 1775 Broad- 


way, New York City, has been estab- 


lished as a confidential service to pilots 
for the reporting of accidents and 
causes of accidents. According to the 

tion announcement, the acci- 
dent reports and analyses are not for 
public consumption but are designed to 
give facts and information that will 
avoid repetition of similar accidents and 
aid the general aviation safety record. 


WALTER C. CLAYTON, engineering 
executive of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce in the Washington office, 
has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence because of ill health. He has 
left for California but will participate 
oa in chamber work during the 
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Top view shows the U. 


S. Army Aeronautical Museum 


1938 


at Wright Field, 


Dayton, O., where 27,000 visitors from all over the United States and from 
foreign countries last year traced the history of American aviation from the 
first flight of the Wright Brothers to the latest high speed scout planes. 
Works Progress Administration workers are building airplane models, exhibits 
and cases for the museum, and are preparing additional displays for the 1939 


World’s Fair in New York City. 


shown throughout the country, eventually returning to 


permanent housing. 


After the fair closes the exhibits will be 


the museum for 


Lower photo shows W. P. A. workers -preparing a model of Wright Field 


for the New York Exposition. 


Another phase of the museum project is the 


editing and filing of thousands of feet of motion picture film of early Air 


Corps history. 





NASAO OFFICERS 
Morris, Langstaff and Staub Are Vice- 
Presidents 

The full list of officers of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation 
Officials for 1938 has been announced 
by Col. Floyd E. Evans, director of 
aeronautics of Michigan and president 
of the NASAO. 

First vice-president is Charles Mor- 
ris, director of aeronautics in Connecti- 
cut. Second vice-president is Douglas 
O. Langstaff, director of aviation for 
Louisiana. Third vice-president is Dr. 
Raymond R. Staub, treasurer of the 
Oregon Board of Aeronautics. Secre- 
tary-treasurer is Howard C. Knotts of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, and 
legal counsel is George B. Logan, of 
St. Louis. 

Only two of the seven regional vice- 
presidents have been elected, Dexter C. 
Martin, director of aeronautics for 
South Carolina, for the southeast, and 
Willard Fletcher, director of aeronau- 
tics for Rhode Island, for the north- 
east. 


Busy Pan-Am Port 


Miami, Fla., Feb. 27—International 
Pan American Airport here accommo- 
dated 47,722 passengers traveling to or 
arriving from foreign ports in the West 
Indies, Central or South America, or 
an increase of 12,000 (33%) over 1936, 
reports W. Overton Snyder. Pan Am’s 
eastern division manager. The clippers 
handled 293,000 lbs. of air express in 
and out of Miami and scores of tons 
of mail and baggage. 


Raises for UAL Apprentices 

Cheyenne, Mar. 7—Wage increases 
for junior employes, apprentice mechan- 
ics and helpers, affecting about one-third 
of the entire United Air Lines shop per- 
sonnel here, were agreed upon recently 
after a conference between air line offi- 
cials and R. H. Bendio, president of the 
Airmen’s Association of America, a 
union comprising a majority of the em- 
ployes at the repair and overhaul base 
here. Wage increases for older em- 
ployes were waived because of current 
business conditions, Bendio said. One 
unconfirmed report concerned a few other 
increases for office employes and station 
attendants. The conference was presided 
over by T. B. Marshall of Chicago, per- 
sonnel director, and Joseph Eberly of 
Cheyenne, assistant personnel director. 


Pilots Returned to Cheyenne 


Cheyenne, Wyo., Feb. 26—Return 
of six United Air Lines pilots from 
Salt Lake City to permanent stations at 
Cheyenne has been announced by R. 
A. Reed, central division superinten- 
dent. The group was trarisferred from 
here a week before this announcement 
in an experimental plan to give pilots 
more time off between flights at term- 
inal points. This was unsatisfactory 
and the old schedule was resumed. 
Among those affected are Martin Du- 
vall, Hugh Worthington, Al Schmidt, 
Joe Hutchinson and Robert Hixon. The 
return boosts the number of pilots sta- 
tioned here to 16. 


Washington Airport 
Situation Muddle; 


Washington’s airport situation to date 
is as muddled as ever and _possibilitix 
of obtaining an adequate field for ¢ 
National Capital seem as remote as ¢] 
were 12 years ago. Hearings were helj 
last month on a bill (H. R. 9016) jp. 
troduced by Representative Howard W 
Smith of Virginia, providing for a 
airport at Gravelly Point. Members 
the House Committee of Public Build. 
ings and Grounds who heard the 
are at present surveying various 
from the air and seem a long w: 
reporting the bill out either fa 

or unfavorably. 

Meanwhile, other airport bills haye 
been added to the almost endless string 
already on the calendars of Congres, 
Senator Harry S. Truman and Represen. 
tative Reuben T. Wood, both of Mis. 
souri, have introduced companion bi lls 
(S. 3553 and H. R. 9434) providin ng 
that an airport for Washington be |o. 
cated at Suitland, Md. eight miles from 
the center of town. The bills carry ap 
appropriation of $3,000,000. 

Bills providing for the enlarg 
and improvement of Washington-Hoove 
Airport have also been introduced. $ Sena- 
tor Royal S. Copeland of New York, is 
sponsoring a bill (S. 3304) asking that 
Military Road be closed and le: t 
the National Airport Corpor, rati 
operators of the airport, for 50 years 2 
$1 a year. Representative Andrew 7 
May of Kentucky has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 9098) asking the same thing and 
also providing that 53 acres of the U 
S. Experimental Farm be leased to th 
National Airport Corporation 


* 
Obituary 

Charles Brian Hayward, 61, died at 
his home at Kings Point, L. I., Feb. 22 
He was an early aviation enthusiast and 
former co-worker with the Wright 
Brothers. Early in the World War he 
wrote a series of textbooks on flying 
and motors which was adopted by the 
government for use by pilots and me. 
chanics. 

Born in New York, he went to work 
in a law office and was admitted to the 
bar. After meeting the Wrights in 
1908 he entered engineering publish- 
ing. He was a former secretary of the 
original American Aeronautical Society, 
and in 1912 and 1913 was secretary 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
In 1916 he was editor of The Axtomo- 
bile, a magazine, and several years later 
published another magazine, Fire and 
Water Engineering. 


W. F. Bedwin, who died Feb. 24 
in Halifax, N.S., was formerly in 
charge of construction for the Aerial 
Experimental Association, group 
aviation pioneers headed by the late 
Alexander Graham Bell. His work- 
manship contributed to the success of 
the first flights made by craft designed 
by the members. In 1908 he was sent 
to Hammondsport, N. Y., American 
base of the association, and there super- 
intended construction of the famous 
“Red Wing,” first heavier-than-air ship 
to make a public flight in America. 

Mr. Bedwin also shared in the sut- 
cess of the first flight made in the 
British Empire when a second ship ot 
the association, the “Silver Dart,” took 
off from the Bras d'Or Lakes i 
Cape Breton Feb. 23, 1909. Mr. Bed- 
win was born in Duxbury, Mass., 12 
1876 and is survived by the widow 
two daughters and four sons. 


PHILIP E. WILLIS, Victoria. B. © 
graduate of Boeing School of Aero 
nautics, is now employed by Trans 
Canada Airways at the company head- 
quarters. 
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Fascist Aviation Inroads In S. A. 


“Flying Fortress” Flight Was Counter-Attack On Fascist Ideology Being Sown In South America; 
U. S. Manufacturers Up Against Serious Obstacles In Combating Propaganda 


T= Mass flight by the Army's ‘‘Fly- 
ing Fortress” to Buenos Aires, un- 
alloyed counter-propaganda to the Fascist 
ideology which Germany and Italy have 
been seeding in South America, affords 
an opportunity for review of a situa- 
tion which may hold the future welfare 
of the United States. 

North America has remained indif- 
ferent for time out of mind to the affairs 
of its sister continent on the south ex- 
cept to lay down an out-moded political 
doctrine or sell a bolt of cotton cloth. 

Central America became important to 
the United States only when Washing- 
ton decided to dig a canal linking the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

Obvious prior to last September, but 
brought into sharp relief by the Inter- 
American Aviation Conference is the 
fact that both politics and commerce in 
Latin American countries are tilting 
dangerously toward a wedding with the 
Fascist regimes of Europe. Japan, too, 
has a hand in the stew. 

United States manufacturers came out 
of the Aviation Conference at Lima, 
Peru, with a decided advantage over 
European competitors, but they have 
failed to follow it up. To recall: 

American aircraft and instrument 

makers were nicely burned at the con- 
dusion of what one of the popular news- 
paper columnists likes to term “the era 
of glorious nonsense.” South American 
nations did not want for credit during 
the boom days. 

Still Owe Money 

But the blow fell. Nations and cor- 
porations defaulted. Peru alone is said 
still to owe American aircraft makers 
no less than $500,000. Worse, govern- 
ments changed. The regime which 
bought aircraft yesterday did not exist 
tomorrow. 

Trade slowed up. Ecuador, which 
swore by American planes and American 
instructors, began flirting with Italy. 
Germany, too, began to woo Latin 
America. American manufacturers were 
partly responsible: It had been their 
delight to unload obsolescent or obso- 
lete equipment—their “junk”—on any 
nation south of the Rio Grande. 

By last year the Fascists’ process of 
alienating South American affections 
for the colossus of the north had begun 
to show extraordinary results. Long-term 
credits were extended. Often, barter was 
resorted to. An airplane will buy a nice 
supply of coffee. 

Argentine and Brazilian officials re- 
ceived, and accepted, tempting offers to 
visit Europe, particularly Italy, and see 





for themselves the “superiority” of Fas- 
cist aeronautical products. Periodically, 
a score of eager young Peruvians were 
taken to Rome, wined, dined, trained in 
Italian airplanes and given liberal doses 
of political propaganda. 

Every time a photograph of the presi- 
dent atom appeared in the newspapers, 
it contained the smiling, ingratiating 
face of the president of the Bank of Italy 
in Lima. 

Italy built and presented to the city 
of Lima an art museum which would do 
credit to any American city. 

Fascist Propaganda 

The Bendix interests, bidding for 
business in South America with one hand 
and for royalties in Europe with the 
other, granted manufacturing rights to 
an Italian concern for a bank and turn 
indicator. 

Presently Italian indicators, of Ameri- 
can patent, began flooding the South 
American markets. The price was ridic- 
ulously low. The American-made Ben- 
dix product could not compete. 

Remarks were passed that America 
was trying to sell a bank and turn in- 
dicator modeled after the Italian prod- 
uct, and at too steep a price. Such are 
the uses of Fascist propaganda. 

Italian airmen flew the South Atlantic. 
The fact that American commercial fly- 
ing boats plodded across the North At- 
lantic was beside the point; the South 
Atlantic is Latin America’s sea. 

Last September’s conference in Lima 
was a sort of culmination of the entire 
European campaign. America and Italy 
came to grips. Steaming to challenge 
the United States was the Italian war- 
ship ‘om Stella, a neat nest of planes 
aboard her. 

The a fortuitously, anchored 
not far away, and on the Ranger was 
the biggest aggregation of American 
fighting planes Peru had ever seen. The 
press had been full of the exploits of the 
Italians until the Ranger hove into view. 

U. S.—Italian Rivalry 

Then the scene shifted. “Splash” 
photographic plays were given the Ran- 
ger and its brood. Citizens by the thou- 
sand flocked to Lima Airport to catch a 
glimpse of the Americans. They craned 
their necks as the Ranger released a 
mass flight. 

In the halls where aeronautical instru- 
ments and parts were exhibited, new in- 
terest arose in American products. 

The Fascists fought back gamely. With 
all the pomp at their command, they 
presented and unveiled a statue of Jorge 
Chavez, the Peruvian aviator who span- 





BAC Favors Municipal Ownership 
Of Airports, Johnson Tells Portland 


Although the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce has become increasingly reluctant 
to announce its policies publicly on any 
phase of aviation, often holding ‘‘vio- 
lators” responsible even when policies 
have not been publicized, the industry 
can now know that the Bureau definitely 
favors municipally-owned airports over 
private fields. 

This policy became known indirectly 
when the Portland (Maine) Press Her- 
ald published a letter written by Col. J. 
M. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, to Representative James Oliver 
of Maine. The correspondence came 
about when WPA funds were spent on 
the privately-owned Stroudwater Air- 
Port on the assumption that the city 
would take over the property. Negotia- 
tions have since been stalemated. 

“The Bureau of Air Commerce feels 
very strongly that the City of Portland 


should have a municipally-owned air- 
port”, Col. Johnson wrote. ‘Aviation 
is progressing at a tremendous rate and 
although we cannot prophesy the ex- 
tent of its future development, we are 
confident that the municipal airport will 
play an increasingly important part in 
aviation, in the transportation system of 
the country and in the life of the munici- 
pality.” 

Col. Johnson said larger transports 
will mean extensions and enlargements 
of airports and a municipality is in much 
better position to enlarge a field than 
private owners. He also suggested the 
city stage an educational campaign out- 
lining “the desirability and advantages 
of a municipally-owned airport. 


AVERY BLACK has retired as presi- 
dent of Continental Air Lines, the 
presidency being assumed by Robert Six, 
former executive vice-president. Black 
remains chairman of the board 


ned the Alps only to lose his life on 
Italian soil. Italian planes flew overhead. 
The Peruvian army paraded. For hours 
it tramped past the reviewing stand. 

The Italians rented a country club in- 
tact, and from its portals rolled a purple 
carpet lest their Peruvian friends soil 
their shoes in alighting from their auto- 
mobiles. The flood-lighted exterior of the 
building was a magnificent spectacle. 

But the Americans stole the show. 
They had superior planes, superior equip- 
ment, superior training. 

That America did not follow up its 
advantage is one of the unanswered ques- 
tions vexing Lating Americans who want 
to trade with this country. The report 
spreads that the State Department re- 
fuses to permit its commercial attaches 
to do any promoting. The fact remains 
that American manufacturers, burned 
once, are afraid to push their trade. 

True, all that trade has not been lost. 
But the specter of Fascist domination of 
South American, both politically and 
economically, is making a good many 
pillows uneasy in Washington. 

The saga of the “Flying Fortress” is 
now being written. 


Italians Nose Out American 
Planes in Peruvian 
Air Force 

Most recent issue of an Italian press 
bulletin on aviation testifies to the in- 
roads Italy has made in South America. 
“The recent decision of the Peruvian 
Government to acquire a noteworthy 
number of Italian airplanes and to send 
its pupil pilots to Italian flying schools, 


has had wide repercussions in Lima 
foreign circles”, the bulletin said. 

‘The gradual elimination of Ameri- 
can, French and German machines from 
the Peruvian Air Force’, it continued, 
“must in fact be attributed to the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) the fact that the Italian 
firms offer conditions of payment far 
more advantageous than those of other 
foreign firms; (2) the desire of the 
Peruvian Government to give a uniform 
character to the air force, giving to each 
branch machines of one type, and thus 
avoiding the serious difficulty of having 
to instruct the aviators to pilot varying 
types of machines.” 

The bulletin also makes note of a 
mission of Argentine aeronautical off- 
cials to Italy “to carry out a series of 
studies of Italian aviation.” 


Pan Am Seeks Emergency 
Base in Los Angeles Area 
Long Beach, Calif., Feb. 28—Pan 
American Airways has applied to the 
Los Angeles Harbor Department and 
the Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment for permits to establish emergency 
mooring and landing facilities at two 
spots in Los Angeles Harbor. One 
location is at Cabrillo Beach, and the 
other off Reeves Field, Terminal Island. 
Pan Am has felt the need of an 
emergency landing base in the L. A. 
area in the event that Alameda, in the 
San Francisco Bay area, was fogged in. 
A thorough survey of this region has 
been made by company officials. Not 
long ago a Pacific clipper was forced 
to land at nearby San Pedro. 
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Airplanes just do not fall out of the sky without reason 


In the study of almost every major crash there are many things 
to be learned about safe methods of flying. 


AIR FACTS gives you in its monthly reports a detailed analysis of 
such accidents (other than in Airline and Military flying), 
affords you an opportunity to see that neither the limitations of the 
MAN nor the MACHINE must be exceeded, and what they are. 
AIR FACTS Reports are issued once each month, cost $3 per year. 
You will find they bring you information you have wanted from the 
start of your flying career. Act now! 


and 





Air Facts, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 





Name: 
* Annual Service Street: 
Charge of $3 is 
enclosed. City: 





I want to fly safely in 1938. Please send the next twelve AIR 
FACTS monthly reports to aid me in doing so. 


Date: 





State: 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


(Continued from page one) 


ment of Commerce to stop flying, all it has to do is to continue along its 
present line of tactics. We are being regulated to death.” 

But don’t think this bureaucratic regulation (much of it without any 
legalized federal authority) is restricted to lightplanes. Not at all. The 
manufacturers of new transports are up against the same thing except 
that the cost to them is much greater. A talk with any manufacturer 
who is handling relationships with the Bureau is only too convincing that 
the present Bureau is blundering badly. It was created to foster, develop 
and promote and it does have a public duty to perform in safety. But 
most of the Bureau personnel apparently have forgotten this, for they 
are overstepping bounds right and left. 

Did it ever occur to the Bureau of Air Commerce that simplicity should 
be its keynote? The industry well remembers that Clarence Young had 
that word as a guide and a standard during his administration. But sim- 
plicity is a word hardly ever spoken in the present Bureau. Today the 
Bureau is best compared to the ambulance chasing lawyer. It is trying 
to be a traffic cop instead of a help-mate. 

Bureaucracy never likes simplicity because bureacracy means jobs 
and jobs must be justified. 

Regulation can never do anything toward advancing aviation. Regula- 
tion isn’t the solution to safety. But education /s the solution and along 
with education goes simplicity. 

The manufacturers have their legitimate complaints and if we are 
any judge the situation is too critical to overlook. The Bureau of Air 
Commerce should be the one stimulating agency for the entire business 
of aviation. Today it is an obstructionist. 

On the matter of flying regulations, the Bureau has bungled. We 
know that Bureau officials were well-meaning, well-intentioned. But 
today the Civil Air Regulations have become a psychopathic farce. If 
there has been lack of confidence in the Bureau, there will be even more 
so when the flying personnel gets wind of the fact that we are to have blue 
airways along with green, amber and red, and when the boys in the field 
find out that Chapter 60 on flying regulations has been entirely rewritten 
and stuck in the Federal Register without even so much as a notice to 
those most interested. 

The Bureau announced that the revised regulations for all civil aero- 
nautics were to be put into effect last November 1. Some of them were 
ready by that time, others were made law during the month of November. 
Copies of the regulations were at a premium and even when a pilot got 
a copy, he couldn’t make heads or tails of them. And now comes a new 
set without advance notice, without due consideration by the flying fra- 
ternity. Meanwhile there has been nothing but confusion. The Bureau 
hasn't even put out an explanation. The least the Bureau could have 
done would have been to say that new regulations were to be put into 
effect June 1, 1938, and give everyone at least six months to try and find 
out what they are all about. 

But how many people are going to read through the regulations in 
completed form? And after reading, how many will be able to discuss 
them intelligently? Probably as many as fifteen men on a major airline 
will read them, probably not more than ten airport managers, and not 
more than a dozen private pilots. All the rest will stand off and damn 
the regulations. The Bureau’s psychology has been just about 100% 
wrong. We doubt if there has ever been a government organization 
that has been behind the eight ball so often. 

We wonder if the Bureau ever asks of itself just who it is trying to 
police? The industry has the brains, the cream of ,the technical and 
experienced men. The Bureau doesn’t have them. If the Bureau doesn’t 


for March 15, 1938 
have the cream, and can’t hold them if it does have them, then what 
is the practical solution? 

The practical solution for the Bureau is to simplify and hold responsible. 
The government always does its best job in holding people responsible, 
not policing them. Will Boeing or Douglas or Piper build a better plane 
because of a myriad of regulations? 

Today the Bureau sends a dozen men to an aircraft factory to see that 
the job’s done right. Just what can these Bureau men do along side of 
the trained designers and engineers in the private industry who know far 
more than Bureau men? If the Bureau wants to do its job, stop policing 
at heavy cost to the industry and hold the manufacturers responsible for 
criminal liabiliity and hold the airlines responsible for operating negli- 
gence. It’s just a political bluff and a psychological splurge to put a 
squadron of government men into the aircraft factories. Why continue 
the farce? 

Regulations are the natural result of the legal and orderly mind. When 
something happens, the legal mind wants to be able to turn to Page 602, 
Paragraph 12, Line 5 and find the answer. His attitude is “Ignorance of 
the law is no excuse.” But so what? It may be an orderly procedure 
but it isn’t practical and the average mind is not legally trained. Educa- 
tion on simple general principles of safety is what we need. 

The keynote of aviation progress is simplification. The keynote of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce is complexity and red tape. The manufacturers, 
the fixed base operators, the commercial pilots and the private flyers are 
beginning to wonder if the “‘arm-chair” regulators in Washington aren't 
making a ridiculous farce out of this whole business of flying. The 
Bureau has obscured the few fundamental important regulations by a host 
of meaningless, impractical and kindergarten ramblings of the bureaucratic 
gemynd. 


Comfort Above All Else 


ALKING about the Bureau of Air Commerce brings up several 
| specific comments made to us recently. It appears that some of the 
high and mighty office-holders in the Bureau look down with pa- 
tronizing scoffs at lightplanes. These men learned to fly back of 300 h.p. 
engines in the Army. They not only don’t like to look at a Cub or 
a Taylorcraft or an Aeronca but they scorn its importance. They 
consider these sport planes a nuisance. And we have even heard of an 
inspector who complained because he had to fly in one while conducting 
a test. He complained that the plane was not “comfortable.” 

Well, that’s just too bad about the Bureau of Air Commerce. As we 
have said in an adjoining editorial, that ill-fated organization has been 
behind the eight ball so often that the boys haven't realized that aviation 
has left them far behind—dialectally and otherwise. 

It seems that the Bureau so disdains the lightplanes that it feels it quite 
proper to grant an A.T.C. rating to a ship, approve it over a period of 
time, let the ship build up an accredited flying record over the country, 
and then tack on a regulation saying the ship’s no good. And why? 
Oh, because several of the Bureau men decided the visibility wasn’t just 
right and there wasn’t quite enough room for them to sit comfortably. 
Whims? The Bureau has plenty of them. Regulations are manufactured 
in a machine, a dozen a day. We can’t blame the manufacturers for get- 
ting bitterly disgusted at the way things are being handled in Washington. 
And if you don’t believe they're disgusted, just get one of them to let his 
hair down. But put cotton in your ears first. Wonder what would happen 
if the Bureau decided to read the Air Commerce Act of 1926 and dis- 
cover that it was established to foster, develop and promote aeronautics 
and not to hamstring it? 


Hours Saved Plus Cost 


EMO on traffic promotion: We couldn't help but smile smugly 
MW recently when we were handed one of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines’ new timetables. For right on the first doubie spread to 

reach the eye was a table showing a comparison of Chicago and Southern 
flying time and fares with the best ground transportation. At the top of 
the double page was this copy: “You save so much time at so little 
cost when you travel Chicago and Southern. Here’s the proof.” And the 
proof was this table showing the comparison in flying time and fares on 
four different sections of the route between Chicago and New Orleans. 
First it gave the airline flying time from St. Louis to New Orleans, which 
was 4 hours 18 minutes. Next the airline cost, which is $33.69. Then 
came the time by best ground transportation, 16 hours 15 minutes, and 
the cost, $33.40, which included meals and tips. Now to our minds this 
is one way of bringing air transportation to the common level of ordinary 
daily life. People think in terms of hours enroute plus cost. They like 
to make comparisons, to study figures, to “see for themselves.” The table 
is impressive, for it shows much time saved with little or no additional 
cost. It places the airline on the common level of a transportation me- 
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Folks Worth Meeting 


AUL E. RICHTER, vice-president 
in charge of operations for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, spent the 
first of his 3,304 
flying hours in 
7 

an old war-time 
Curtiss JN4D. 
Later he became 
a member of the 
“13 Black 
Cats,” a group 
of flyers who 
specialized in 
all kinds of 
stunt flying. 
Strangely 
enough, Jack 
Frye, president 
of TWA, was the man who taught 

Richter to fly 15 years ago. 

Richter’s experience in commercial 
aviation dates back to 1926, when he 
was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia. During this time he helped 
organize and manage Standard Airlines, 
transport subsidiary of the Aero Cor- 
poration, which operated between Los 
Angeles and Tucson, Arizona. 

Aero Corporation merged with West- 
ern Air Express in 1930, and Richter 
remained with the consolidation, later 
becoming superintendent of operations 
over the company’s western division 
from Kansas City to Los Angeles. In 
1931 he was appointed superintendent 
of the western region for TWA. 


Richter holds a transport pilot rat- 
ing, scheduled air transport rating and 
is qualified as captain. His hobbies, 
in addition to flying, are fishing, hunt- 
ing and swimming, but, like most air- 
line executives, he does not have 
enough spare time to devote himself 
properly to them. He is universally 
well liked and is recognized through- 
out the industry as one of the best 
operations men American aviation has 
produced thus far. In fact, there are 
no few in the industry who would rate 
him as No. 1. 





RICHTER 


Victoria, B. C., Mar. 3—Walter 
Miles has been named local agent for 
Northwest Airlines at Victoria. 


G. Wayne Gray is one of that legion 
of laymen so valuable in the development 
of aviation in this country. A lawyer 
who was elected 
aviation commis- 
sioner for the 
City of Orlando, 
Florida, in 1933, 
he has been pres- 
ident of the 
Florida Aviation 
Association since 
that useful or- 
ganization was 
revived in June, 
1936. When 
private flyers or 
airlines need 
civic help, 
Wayne Gray can always be counted on 
to pitch in and dig and many have been 
the hours he has expended without 
hope of financial compensation merely 
because he wants to see aviation ad- 
vance. 

Born in Clinton, Ill., Nov. 6, 1900, 
he was educated in the public and high 
schools of Decatur, Ill. Moving to 
Florida in 1917, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Florida and graduated with 
LL.B. degree in 1922. He has been in 
the practice of law since that date, being 
admitted to all state and federal courts 
in Florida, the U. S. Supreme Court and 
to other federal bodies. Since his elec- 
tion to public office in 1933, he has been 
in charge of aviation and the airport for 
Orlando. With the help of Ed Nilson, 
city aviation director and H. C. Mueller, 
airport manager, Gray's supervision has 
resulted in more private flying activity 
in Orlando than on any other port in 
the state. Although not a licensed pilot, 
he has taken lessons, flies frequently as 
a passenger. For the past five years he 
has specialized in aviation law and main- 
tains probably the most extensive aero- 
nautical library in Florida. He has been 
active in guiding and promoting state 
legislation. Through his efforts, Or- 
lando has one of the best airports in the 
south. 

He reads almost all aviation publica- 
tions, takes part in the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, at- 
tends hearings in Washington frequently, 
and keeps closely in touch with aviation 
organizations. He is married, has one 
daughter. Aviation owes him much. 





GRAY 





More Unsolicited Comments 


March 4, 1938. 
To the Editor: 

I have read AMERICAN AVIATION with 
keen interest ever since it began, and 
have been impressed with the broad at- 
titude you have taken on aeronautic 
matters, as well as the forceful and effec- 
tive way in which you have presented 
them. 

E. E. Wilson 
Senior Vice-President 
United Aircraft Corporation 


“I think your magazine AMERICAN 
AVIATION is splendid and I certainly 
must have a subscription to same. Have 
enjoyed reading this magazine on my 
travels here in New England and have 
heard many others say that they really 
find more important news for those 
interested in aviation and also find that 
the news is right up to the minute 
than in any other magazine.” Hervey 
F. Law, regional supervisor, airport 
section, Bureau of Air Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Feb. 28, 1938. 
To the Editor: 

I have been a constant reader of 
AMERICAN AVIATION since its first pub- 
lication. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to tell you I feel it is a magazine that is 
packed with newe while it is still “‘news’’. 
I admire the frankness and logical 
reasoning you use in analyzing all prob- 
lems pertaining to our industry. 

I am confident that your publication 
will always be a successful one as long 
as you continue to carry on in the man- 
ner you have in the past. 

Alton B. Sherman 
President 
Airline Feeder System, Inc. 


“I feel perfectly free to tell you that 
we consider AMERICAN AVIATION by 
far the most useful publication of gen- 
eral aviation interests that we know of.” 

A. W. Lee, Chairman 
Louisville & Jefferson Co. Air Board 
Louisville, Kentucky 





dium, not a luxury. When Chicago and Southern patrons get to talking 
with business friends who use the railroads, we have a hunch that this 
comparative table will be brought into every discussion. We believe this 
little table in the timetables will do the work of a good many individual 


salesmen. 
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Against Scrip 
Feb. 26, 1938 
To the Editor: 

Why should some airlines passengers 
have to pay 15% more for their tickets 
than other passengers who are connected 
with some large company? 

Airline scrip is the worst form of pas- 
senger fare discrimination and the air- 
lines should be forced to abolish it. Just 
because I cannot buy $500 worth of 
scrip tickets at a time I am forced to pay 
15% more for my tickets. 

I understand that there is a bill in the 
making to create a commission similar 
to the I.C.C. to control the airlines. Will 
you not use your good offices to have in- 
corporated in this proposed law a pro- 
vision that will definitely abolish this 
unfair rate cutting and insure mandatory 
uniform rates? 

Albert Morrison Bishop, Il 
Yonkers, New York 


BUSTER WARNER has resigned as 
pilot and sales representative for Waco 
Sales of New York, Inc., at Roosevelt 
Field, to become a co-pilot with 
Eastern Airlines between Newark and 
Washington. 
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Down the Rat Hole 


One neat little taxpayers’ bill 
is some 15,000 or 20,000 airway 
maps in four colors which the 
Bureau of Air Commerce has 
printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office for distribution over 
the country—and which are now 
useless before a single map was 
distributed. The maps were 
printed in December and then the 
Bureau decided to add blue air- 
ways to the red, green and amber 
ones, plus making a lot of other 
changes. So the 15,000 or 20,000 
maps—nobody seems to know 
just how many—are headed for 
the scrap heap. “Ah well, what's 
a printing bill between friends— 
when the government pays for it’’, 
one Washington aviation man 
sighed philosophically. 











A NEW SMALL TYPE PLANE with a 
maximum speed of 110-mph., ceiling of 
15,000-ft., to be marketed for about $950, 
has been built in Germany 





L —— 
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All books listed may be purchased through American Aviation 








AVIATION FACILITIES IN NEW 
YORK STATE Published by the Di- 
vision of State Planning, 353 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. Prepared by Joseph C. 
Frederick with assistance of Floyd A. 
Ricard. 

This is the most complete directory of 
a state’s airport and airway facilities that 
has so far crossed our desk. In mimeo- 
graphed form, it is 230 pages in length, 
and should be exceedingly valuable to 
pilots, the industry, and to other states. 
After an introduction describing what 
has been accomplished by Federal aid 
airport construction, the booklet gives 
a complete picture of airways and air 
navigation aids, lighting, radio, etc. One 
entire chapter is given to climatological 
work in the state and another to meteoro- 
logical data, the latter being a feature 
lacking in every airport directory we 
have seen. Then the booklet gives an 
index to the state’s 97 airports, with site 
plans for most of them and answers to 
almost any question a pilot could ask, in- 
cluding a detailed list of obstructions, 
ground facilities, communication facili- 
ties, etc. Another valuable feature is a 
list of airport managers. Not only is the 
booklet valuable to pilots, airlines, com- 
mercial operators and others in aviation, 
but it should be a useful guide to other 
states. Every state aviation official should 
have a copy. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration aided in the booklet’s prepa- 
ration. 


AVIATION RADIO INFORMA- 
TION Booklet on aviation radio pub- 
lished by Radio Section, RCA Manufac- 
turing Corp., Camden, N. J]. 128 pages, 
25 cents. 

This is one of the handiest aviation 
radio booklets published to date. It con- 
tains tips on radio use and radio compass 
flying, a list of U. S. broadcast stations 
(with power, call letters, frequency, 
number of towers, height of antenna 
tower bases above sea level, nearest air- 
port, type of lighting, etc.) and a kilo- 
cycle index of these stations. Then there 
is a list of aeronautical radio range sta- 
tions with all essential information, the 
international Morse code, a list of radio- 
beacon and weather stations by fre- 
quencies, a list of airport traffic control 
stations, and broadcast stations suitable 





for aeronautical direction finding. Few 
efforts in this direction have been as 
comprehensive as this one. 


OPERATIONS PROGRAM AND 
POLICIES 12-page pamphlet published 
by United Air Lines for free distribution. 
" Following out a policy of frankness in 
discussing operations program and poli- 
cies with the public, United Air Lines 
has published a very lucid manual giving 
pertinent facts on minimum flight alti- 
tudes, trip dispatching, policy on can- 
celling trips, safety, etc. According to 
the foreword, the manual gives specific 
answers to the questions? “What is 
being done to bring still greater safety 
to air travel”. Illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs, the manual is exceed- 
ingly effective in explaining airline 
operation to the lay public and should 
do much to instill confidence and give a 
feeling that the layman is being “let in” 
on airline activities. If the reader has not 
yet seen this manual, it is recommended 
that he obtain a copy from the general 
traffic office of UAL at 221 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, as a good example 
of airline promotional literature. 





AIRPORTS. Established Landing 
Fields and Seaplane Bases in the U. S. 
1938 Edition. Airport Directory Com- 
pany, Hackensack, N. J. $1.50 in U. S. 
$3.00 elseu he ré. 

The 1938 edition of this familar air- 
port directory is more complete than 
ever and lavishly illustrated with aerial 
photos of airports. There is a map of 
each state with airports, landing fields 
and radio facilities designated. A list of 
radio stations is a valuable feature. There 
is a list of B. A. C. personnel, a list of 
control airports, the international Morse 
code, table of U. S. air distances, a U. 
S. airway map, and weather station tele- 
phone numbers. There is also a supple- 
mentary section devoted to airports and 
established landing fields of Canada. 
Every airport and landing field in the 
U. S. listed, with description of ground 
facilities, location, and other essential 
data. 


COLLINS RADIO CO., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., has published a power tube data 
sheet describing and picturing nearly 
50 tubes it manufactures. 
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B.A.C. Accident Reports 








Loss of Control 


TYPE OF PLANE: Aeronca, model 
C-3. OWNER: Buffalo Aeronautical 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. PILOT: Leon- 
ard H. Gentsch, student pilot's license, 
Leroy W. Shutts, dual pilot, private 
pilot’s license. FATALITIES: L. H. 
Gentsch. INJURED: L. W. Shutts. 
PLACE: Newark, N. J., July 25, 1937, 
6:40 p. m. 

The aircraft was rented + | the two 
occupants for the purpose flying to 
Syracuse, New York, to attend an air 
show being held there. One man was 
to act as pilot on the flight to Syra- 
cuse while the other man was to act 
as pilot on the return trip. The actual 
accident was witnessed by one person 
only, who stated that it occurred as 
follows: The aircraft approached from 
the west along the canal and made a 
left turn up the valley over the field 
and then made another left turn at a 
low altitude, the pilot evidently in- 
tending to land into the wind which 
was from the southwest at about 12 
to 15 miles per hour. 

When this turn was almost com- 
pleted, the aircraft suddenly nosed 
down and dived into the ground. The 
aircraft struck on its nose and re- 
mained thus at about a 45 degree angle. 
Investigation revealed the following 
facts: The top wire of the elevator 
control wires was broken, the lower 
wire badly frayed. It could not be 
definitely determined whether the 
break in the top control wire occurred 
while in flight or was caused by the 
dual pilot being thrown suddenly for- 
ward against the control stick. The 
frayed condition at the lower wire 
showed weakness and improper main- 
tenance, however, and it is quite rea- 
sonable to assume that the upper wire 
was in a similar condition. 

Modifications have since been effected 
in the installation of the control wires 
in order reduce the possibility of 
wear. Mr. Shutts, when interviewed 
in the hospital, stated that the motor 
was missing badly and that they were 
undertaking a forced landing. Where- 
as it is possible that the upper elevator 
cable failed in flight causing loss of 
control, it appears more probable that 
the airplane was allowed to lose flying 
speed while making a down wind turn 
at a low altitude. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce that the probable cause of 
this accident was failure to maintain 
proper control of the aircraft while 
making an emergency landing. 


Wing Structure Failure 


TYPE OF PLANE: Monocoupe, 
model 90-A. OWNER AND PILOT: 
Albert W. Shepherd, federal transport 
pilot's license. FATALITIES: Pilot. 
PLACE: ‘Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 5, 
1937, 4:30 p. m. 

The flight was for exhibition pur- 
poses during the course of an air show. 
Pilot Shepherd was seen to come over 
the east side of the field at an altitude 
of approximately 4,500 feet. At a dis- 
tance of about two miles from the air- 
port, the maneuvers began and he was 
seen to perform several loops and 
turns, a 7 or 8 turn spin and an Im- 
melman turn. This was followed by 
two more Immelman turns, after which 
the pilot apparently endeavored to per- 
form a vertical roll. Starting from an 
altitude of about 2,500 feet, the air- 
plane was dived to about 1,000 feet and 
suddenly pulled up. 

Just as the nose of the aircraft came 
above the horizon, spectators saw what 
Was described as a “puff” and portions 
of the airplane began to fly away from 
it. The aircraft continued straight up 
for several hundred feet, portions of 
the collapsed right wing folded over 
the fuselage and the aircraft fell into 
a rapid spin which continued until it 
struck the ground. Examination of 
the wreckage indicated that the right 
wing had collapsed in the air, prob- 
ably originating through failure of the 
front spar near the fuselage fitting. 
The spar had broken off nearly flush 
with the fitting but the fitting itself 
showed no evidence of failure. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was a failure of the 
right wing structure which was ‘1- 
duced by stresses beyond those for 
which the airplane was designed and 
imposed upon the airplane during in- 
tentional, violent acrobatic maneuvers. 


Poor Judgment 


TYPE OF PLANE: Taylor, model 
J-2. OWNER: Harold H. Hinkle, 
Hillsville, Penna. PILOT: Aleck Sroc- 
zynski, private pilot's license. PAS- 
SENGER: Daniel Burick. FATAL- 
ITIES: Pilot and passenger. PLACE: 
Energy, Penna., Nov. 11, 1937, 3:45 
. m. 

The aircraft was rented from its 
owner, Mr. Hinkle, at Bernard Airport, 
Youngstown, Ohio, by Mr. Sroczynski. 
Take-off was made at 3:10 p. m. with 
Passenger in the front seat. According 
to statements of witnesses, at approxi- 
mately 3:40 p. m. the aircraft was seen 
in the vicinity of the passenger's home, 
about 4 miles south of New Castle, Pa., 
performing loops very close to the 
ground, starting at an estimated alti- 
tude of 300 feet. Three loops were per- 
formed in a down wind direction, the 
wind velocity being about 12 miles an 
hour. On the third loop, the aircraft 
Stalled at an estimated altitude of 75 
feet and fell into the ground, striking 
in a practically vertical position. In- 
vestigation of the wreckage failed to 
give any indication of failure of the 
aircraft or engine prior to the accident. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was poor judgment 
in performing acrobatic maneuvers at 
a dangerously low altitude. together 
with failure to maintain proper control 
of the aircraft. 


Loss of Control 


TYPE OF PLANE: Ryan ST-A. 
OWNER: A. J. Dewey, Jr., and Harold 
Foote, Alhambra, Calif. PILOT: Palm 
Springs, Calif, 5:30 p. m., Aug. 3, 
1937. 

Pilot was flying from Alhambra, Cal- 
ifornia, to Palm Springs, California. 
He was seen to een Palm Springs 
at an altitude of about 500 feet and 
make two circles of the town for the 
Purpose, apparently, of attracting the 
attention of friends before making a 
landing. When very near the airport, 
it was apparent that he was too high 
and, at a very slow air speed, he started 
a turn to the left which increased in 
steepness until after a quarter of a 
turn, the airplane fell into a spin, 
making almost a full spin before strik- 
ing the ground. The temperature at 
the time was about 115°F and there 
was no wind. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was loss of control of 
the aircraft due to attempting a steep 
— at low speed preparatory to land- 


Carelessness 


TYPE OF PLANE: Great Lakes 
2T1-A. OWNER: Southern Airways, 
Inc., Augusta, Ga. PILOT: Francis E. 
May (private). FATALITIES: Pilot 
and passenger, Asa Cromer, Aiken, S. 
C. PLACE: Aiken, S. C., Sept. 19, 
1936, 6:10 p. m. 

The pilot and pesseneee rented the 
airplane for a pleasure flight and took 
off from Daniel Field, Augusta, Georgia, 
at 5:45 P. M., their destination being 
Aiken, South Carolina. The airplane 
was next reported by various residents 
of Aiken as flying dangerously low over 
the city at about 6:00 P. M. These re- 
ports indicated that the pilot maneu- 
vered the airplane through a series of 
steep vertical banks and power dives. 
Pollowing this, the pilot flew toward 
the southeast, gaining altitude. He 
then made a 180° turn and began a 
power dive toward the northwest and 
directly toward his home and home of 
the passenger. 

During the course of this dive, the 
airplane struck a three story residence 
directly in path. Nearby to the 
house was a church with a tall steeple. 
It is believed that the pilot, during the 
dive, devoted his attention to the avoid- 
ance of this church steeple which was 
on the right and did not notice the 
three story house which was directly 
in his path. Examination of the wreck- 
age indicated that the aircraft had 
struck the roof of the house with 
great force. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was carelessness and 
a willful disregard of the Air Commerce 
Regulations. 
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GOVT. BUYS HELIUM 


Closes Deal for Private Plants Before 
Starting Foreign Sales 

Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
on Feb. 26 approved purchase by the 
government of the two helium plants 
owned by the Girdler Corp., Louisville, 
Ky. Total purchase price of the plants, 
which are located at Dexter, Kan., and 
Thatcher, Colo., was $537,975.23. 

American-Zeppelin Corp., United 
States representative of the German 
Zeppelin Corporation, has applied for 
approximately 10,000,000 cu. ft. of 
helium to operate the new Zeppelin LZ- 
130. The company hopes that the ship 
will make its first flight in June. 

Sales of helium to foreign countries 
was authorized by the Helium Act of 
1937 but it was first necessary for the 
government to purchase all privately- 
owned plants. 


Aviation Gas Sales 


Up 18% During 1937 


Sales of aviation gasoline in 1937 
amounted to 98,274,896 gallons, an 
18% gain over the total of 80,400,337 
in 1936, according to national figures 
released to AMERICAN AVIATION by J. 
Conrad Taylor, vice-president of the 
Ethyl Corporation, New York City. 

Of the 1937 total, 81,525,247 gal- 
lons, or 83%, were aviation ethyl 
gasoline, which showed a slight in- 
crease in the sales for ethyl over 1936, 
the figure for that year being 65,827,- 
850, or 81.9% of the total. 

Sales increased heavily over 1936 in 
most states, some showing phenomenal 
gains, although the following were 
lower in 1937 than in 1936: District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon and 
Rhode Island. 

California accounted for sales of 
18,975,690 gallons in 1937, far above 
the next nearest state, Texas, or almost 
one-fifth of the total for the whole 
country. 


Northwest To Take 
3 More 14H Ships; 
Lockheed Output Up 


Los Angeles, Feb. 18—Lockheed Air. 
craft Corp. announced today that 
Northwest Airlines has taken up its 
option entered into last December for 
three additional Lockheed 14H trans. 
ports, bringing to 11 the total number 
of planes of this model ordered by the 
air line in the last year. Delivery wil! 
be made early in April on the order, 
which will total approximately $230,. 
000. 

Lockheed officials said the factory's 
backlog will not be increased for the 
plans were included in the unfilled or. 
der figure at the time. The company 
recently received a Trans-Canada Air 
Line order for six ships of the same 
type which raised the backlog t 
record high of $6,572,000. 

Lockheed also announced completion 
of its latest building program as work- 
men finished three new units costing 
$41,500. The buildings, a finished 
parts stock room, storage hangar for 
upholstery materials, and an_ addition 
to the sheet metal division, add 25,000 
sq. ft. to the factory and bring the total 
floor area of the plant to 240,000 sq. ft 

Cyril Chappellet, secretary, said these 
additional facilities plus modernized 
production methods and speeding 
of construction will enable the c 
pany to establish an all-time high 
deliveries during 1938. It is now p 
sible to complete and deliver twelve 
transports each month, he said. 

Unfilled orders include such pur- 
chasers as Royal Dutch Air Lines, LOT 
(Poland), LARES (Roumania), as well 
as domestic lines and private buyers 
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GREYBULL, Wyo., Mar. 2—Dan Clay 
expects to repair the hangar here soon 
in preparation for a local flying school 
and charter transport. service. ‘ He 
plans to bring a 4-place cabin plane 
and an open training ship to the local 
airport. 
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U.S. AIRLINES SHOW 
INCREASES IN 737 


Passengers, Express Carried Gain; 
Companies Employed 11,546 
Persons During Year 
American-operated airlines carried ap- 
proximately 119,000 more passengers 
and 564,000 more pounds of express dur- 
ing 1937 than in 1936, according to the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. Statistics are 
based upon reports received from domes: 
tic airlines and extensions to foreign 

countries. 

Passengers carried by domestic lines 
and foreign extensions totalled 1,267,580 
during 1937, as compared with 1,147,- 
969 in 1936. Express poundage reached 
8,914,067 in 1937 against 8,350,010 in 
1936. Miles flown during 1936 and 1937 
were 73,303,836 and 76,996,163 re- 
spectively, while passenger-miles totalled 
491,744,053 and 549,628,407. 

Other interesting figures reveal that 
there were 386 airplanes in operation on 
the scheduled airlines at the end of 
1937, and these aircraft consumed 41,- 
424,384 gallons of gasoline and 844,570 
gallons of oil during the year. 

Employment for 11,546 persons was 
provided by the airlines during 1937, 
dassified as follows: 749 pilots, 598 co- 
pilots, 3,258 mechanics and ground crew 
men, 2,349 other hangar and field per- 
sonnel, 4,172 operations and office per- 
sonnel, 294 hostesses and 126 stewards. 
Personnel in 1936 totalled 9,972. 

On the domestic lines only, 107,418 
flights were scheduled, of which 100,- 
595 were started. There were 2,966 extra 
sections flown and the total number of 
trips completed was 98,807. Of all trips 
started, 95.41% were completed. 

Average speed for all domestic air- 
lines at the end of the year was 153 mph. 
and the average length of a passenger's 
trip was 432 miles. 


Miles flown 
Passengers carried 
Passenger miles flown 
Passenger seat miles flown 
Express carried (pounds) 
Express pound miles flown 
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Passengers carried 
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Express carried (pounds) 
Express pound miles flown 
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Express carried (pounds) 
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New Navy Patrol-Torpedo-Bomber 


The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has taken delivery of the new XPTBH 2 
patrol, torpedo and bomber seaplane from the Hall Aluminum Aircraft Corp., 
Bristol, Penna., and is putting it through final tests in connection with the 


most modern armament available. 


Detailed specifications and performance estimates are withheld by the Navy, 
but it is said that the new craft has met range requirements far in excess 
of any previous developments of this type. 

new and outstanding development in connection with the new plane 


is the absence of any bracing between fuselage and floats. 


This arrangement 


permits extreme flexibility, accessibility and complete housing of armament, 


thus improving high-speed performance. 


design not heretofore used. 


Wing structure features a monospar 


The fuselage is divided into six compartments, housing the various service 
requirements such as nose gun turret, midship and after gun compartments 


and, in addition, pilot, mechanic and radio cockpits. 


The twin floats are 


ruggedly constructed and are connected to the wing monospar by one large 


tubular, built-up strut. 


These floats are divided into watertight compartments, 


providing for safety in the event of any accidental damage. 
Two Pratt & Whitney twin-row Wasp engines, driving Curtiss controllable 


pitch propellers, provide the power. 


Wing span is 79 feet 4 inches, and the 


fore and aft overall length is 55 feet 434 inches. 





The Mobile Aero Club, Mobile, Ala., 
recently organized and elected H. B. 
Dowling, president; Miss Lillian Far- 
nell, vice president; Irvin C. Langford. 
secretary; Mrs. H. B. Stover, Jr., treas- 
urer. The board of directors is com- 
osed of the officers and Mrs. A. D. 
enderson, James B. Parker and O. N. 
Barney. 
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Oklahoma Flyers Form 
Emergency Air Patrol 


Oklahoma City, Feb. 27—An emer- 
gency volunteer plane patrol squadron 
of nine Oklahoma City ships and pilots 
has been organized here to cooperate 
with the ‘state highway police during 
floods, fires and manhunts. Moss Pat- 
terson, sportsman pilot, was elected 
state commander at a meeting this 
week, and plans were laid to invite 
other pilots throughout the state to 
join, 

The members will confer soon with 
Gov. Marland to discuss the possibility 
of having him commission them as 
peace officers. Whenever an emer- 
gency arises, J. M. Gentry, state public 
safety commissioner, will be authorized 
to call out the air patrol. All patrol- 
men will donate their time and the use 
of their ships. 

Other officers of the original Okla- 
homa City group are: Jerry Sass, squad- 
fon commander; J. Sydney Maxfield, 
treasurer; and Reynolds Weaver, state 
public safety department traffic engi- 
Neer, secretary. Other squadron mem- 
bers are Carl Winstead, Clint Johnson, 
Milo Burchman, Roy Hunt, and A. J. 
Spicer. 


DAVE LINDSAY, of Marion, Ind., was 
winner of the Alligator '38 cruise con- 
ducted by the Sportsman Pilots Asso- 
ciation in Florida in February, accord- 
ing to J. D. Burnham, vice-president. 
Second place went to Dick Bircher, of 
Philadelphia, and third place to “Ig” 
Sargent, of Morrisville, Pa. The J. J. 
White te Was won by Dave Lind- 
say, and the Orlando Trophy was won 
by Harry Kirkpatrick of Boston. 


Air Mail Pound 
MILLIONS 


Advisory Committee 
on Private Flying To 
be Named by BAC 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
agreed to appoint an advisory committee 
on private flying as a result of a con- 
ference held in Washington on Mar. 7 
by the Private Fliers Association and 
Bureau officials. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
director of the bureau, presided. 

The advisory committee, some mem- 
bers of which will be appointed by the 
association, will study the whole broad 
picture of private flying and make 
recommendations for regulation and de- 
velopment. The Bureau has also tenta- 
tively agreed to make a number of re- 
visions in CAR 20 pertaining to private 
flying along lines suggested by the 
Private Fliers Association. These re- 
visions are expected to be announced 
shortly. 

Attending the conference were A. R. 
Stevenson, president of the association; 
Grove Webster, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee, and James Webb, who 
represented the N.A.A. The Bureau 
was represented by Mr. Fagg, Bryan 
Jacobs, chief of the certificate and in- 
spection division and Richard S. Boutelle, 
chief of the general inspection section. 


Miles Performed 
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P. O. Charges Flying 
Service With Fraud 


The Post Office Department on Feb. 
25 issued a fraud order against the 
Flying Intelligence Service, Philadel- 
phia, on grounds of obtaining money 
through the mails by means of false 
and fraudulent pretenses, representations 
and promises. 

Flying Intelligence Service had been 
advertising in want-ad columns of 
various newspapers that for $2 it 
would furnish information enabling 
persons to gain entrance to the Army 
Air Corps Flying School at Randolph 
Field, Texas. 

At a hearing held Feb. 17, Edward 
Marks and Martin Korsh appeared for 
the defendant. Marks was unable to 
state the name of a single person who 
had secured appointment to the flying 
school as a result of purchasing the 
information sold in this scheme. 

Comparison at the hearing of the 
information sold by the Flying In- 
telligence Service with that contained 
in a pamphlet issued by the War De- 
partment showed that it was identical. 
The War Department pamphlet is fur- 
nished free to all persons making in- 
quiry. 

Contrary to the implication carried 
in the newspaper ads, Marks testified 
that his organization had no employ- 
ment to offer remitters nor is it in a 
position to secure employment for such 
persons 

Marks also stated that during the 
four months the concern has been 
operating, it has sold 2,000 pamphlets. 
A recent count of the concern’s mail 
at Philadelphia disclosed that it was 
receiving approximately 416 letters 
daily. All mail now received will be 
stamped “fraudulent” and returned ‘to 
the sender. 





the pioneer 
coast-to-coast 
airway 


*United’s arrow-straight, mid-con- 
tinent route is by ten years the 
oldest airway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. It follows the Over- 
land Trail to California, the old 
Oregon Trail to the Pacific North- 
west. 


*Selected by the Post Office De- 
partment in 1919 as most suitable 
for a cross-country air route, the 
“Main Line” was first to be lighted 
for night flying first to have 
radio range facilities. Over this 
pioneer airway United now offers 
the finest in sleeper and day plane 
service. Only United links the 
East to al] major Pacific Coast cities. 


TICKETS: United Offices, Hotels, 
Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE “‘MAIN LINE” AIRWAY 
A YEAR ’ROUND ROUTE 
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AAA OPENS AERIAL 
SURVEY PROPOSALS 


21 Companies Bid for Job of Mapping 
104,989 Sq. Mi. in Southern, 
Eastern U. S. : 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture opened bids on Feb. 28 and Mar. 4 
for aerial photography work covering 
104,989-sq. mi. in the southern and 
eastern parts of the United States. Bids 
were submitted by 21 aerial mapping 
companies. 

One bid advertisement which was 
divided into 13 sections, covered South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas; while the other one, divided 
into 10 parts, covered Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. Prices 
were asked on any or all parts. Six 
companies bid for the entire job under 
the first advertisement and two under 
the second proposal. Other companies 
were only interested in individual sec- 
tions. Low bidders for each section 
are given in the accompanying table. 

Kargl Aerial Surveys, San Antonio, 
Tex., in addition to being low bidder 
for the entire first proposal, was low 
bidder for five individual sections. The 
six bidders submitting prices for all 
13 sections under the first advertise- 
ment, were as follows: Kargl Aerial 
Surveys, $228,162.82; Edgar Tobin Aerial 
Surveys, $240,264.95; McAninch Aerial 
Surveys, $240,808.35; C. S. Robinson 
Aerial Surveys, $251,799.86; Woltz Stu- 
dios, Inc., $287,709.19, and Aero Service 
Corporation, $300,162.96. — 

Aerial Surveys of Pittsburgh, and 
Southwestern Aerial Surveys were the 
only two companies submitting bids on 
all 10 sections of the second proposal. 
Their bids were $251,419.70 and 
$242,944.50 respectively. 


American Aviation 


ANOTHER ALASKAN PLAN 


Delegate to Seek Supplementary Bud- 
get Item for Airport Construction 
Following deletion by Congress of an 

appropriation item in the Department of 

Commerce 1939 budget which would 

have assured an extensive Alaskan air- 

port improvement program, Anthony J. 

Dimond, delegate to the House of Rep- 

resentatives from Alaska, told AMERI- 

CAN AVIATION Mar. 7 that within two 

or three weeks he and a committee will 

visit the President in an effort to win ap- 

‘se ne for a supplementary item to the 

udget involving a sum sufficient to carry 
out part of the project. 

“We are waiting to learn if it will 
be necessary to initiate an unemploy- 
ment relief movement in Alaska,” the 
delegate said. “If the authorities find 
an appropriation essential, we feel 
quite sure that aviation will be aided. 
Of course no such sum as $6,000,000 
can be hoped for. I shall be pleased if 
we are apportioned $2,000,000. The pic- 
ture isn’t hopeless, nor is it bright.” 

The $6,000,000 figure is being men- 
tioned by Alaskan newspapers which ex- 
= a three-fold platform as outlined 

y Hugh Brewster, chief aeronautical 
inspector for Alaska upon his return 
from Washington. His project includes 
(1) terminal and other air fields and 
services to cost $6,000,000; (2) six 
aeronautical inspectors to be added to the 
present Alaska staff; (3) at least 1,000 
men to be employed by the Department 
of Commerce in carrying out the pro- 
gram. 


ANDREW CARLSON, who recently 
Was graduated from Roosevelt Aviation 
School, is employed at Belvedere Air- 
port, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





Area Company 
S. Carolina 


A. N. McAninch 
Aerial Surveys, 


Bid 
$11,345.50 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Ss. Carolina 


Georgia 
Fla. and Ga. 


Ala., Fla., Ga. 
Ala. and Miss. 
Mississippi 


Oklahoma 


A. N. McAninch 

Clyde H. Butler 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Clyde H. Butler 

Kargl Aerial Survey 

San Antonio, Tex. 

Kargl Aerial Survey 

Kargl Aerial Survey 

Pan American Aerial Surveys 
San Diego, Cal. 

Kargl Aeria! Survey 

Aero Exploration Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys 


25,501.50 
18,261.22 


18,359.40 
9,005.49 


9,196.32 
22,576.00 
15,215.20 


27,571.17 
9,168.60 


11,163.00 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Kargl Aerial Survey 
Woltz Studios, Inc. 


12,078.52 
9,039.68 


Moines, Iowa 


Del. 


Md. and W. ae 
W. Va. and Ky. ... 
Kentucky 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys 

Angeles, C 
Aerial Surveys of Pittsburgh, Inc. 
Aerial Surveys of Pittsburgh, Inc. 
Iowa Aerial Surveys 


15,085.68 
alif. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Iowa Aerial Surveys 
Aero Service Corp. 


17,381.12 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Tenn. and N. C. .. 
North Carolina .... 
North Carolina .... 


Aero Service Corp. 

Fairchild Aerial Surveys 
Aero Service 
Aero Service Corp. 


17,103.13 
16,448.48 
15,593.24 


Corp. 
12,596.00 





Parks Adds Course in 
Maintenance Engineering 

East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 23—A new 
course known as maintenance engineer- 
ing has been announced for Parks Air 
College by Oliver Parks, president. It 
provides ben training in basic en- 
gineering subjects than did the Master 
Mechanics’ Flight course which it sup- 
plants, and at the same time includes 
extensive practical training in each de- 
partment of airplane and engine main- 
tenance. 

The course was prepared after Parks 
officials had sought the advice and coun- 
sel of men in the air transport industry, 
particularly J. W. Vale, junior educa- 
tional director of TWA and H. D. In- 
galls, superintendent of maintenance of 
American. The maintenance course is 
open to high school graduates and re- 
Guires 96 weeks for completion. It 
has been established because the intro- 
duction uf four-engined transport planes 
will impose still higher personnel re- 
quirements in the maintenance divison 
of air transport. 


BAC Awards Made 


Fairchild Aircraft Corp., and Waco 
Aircraft were recently awarded con- 
tracts for furnishing the Bureau of Air 
Commerce with twenty-three and three 
airplanes respectively. Fairchild was 
awarded a contract for 11 planes with- 
out engines on a bid of $37,939, and 
another contract for 12 planes with en- 
gines on a bid of $66,528. Waco was 
awarded a contract for three planes on 
a bid of $22,500. Fairchild offered 
a trade-in allowance of $4,255 for six 
used ships. Waco offered $3,900 for 
three used ships and a pair of floats. 
The two companies were the only 
bidders. 


Wyoming’s “Aviation Week” 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Feb. 12—Wyoming’s 
“Aviation Week”, proclaimed by Gov. 
Leslie A. Miller, came to a close today. 
The state-wide week was featured by 
moving pictures and talks at public 
schools and before civic groups, and 
sightseeing hops by United Air Lines for 
business men Wyoming communities. 
The trips were gratis, with coffee being 
served by stewardesses. 
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Simon Radioguide, Static-Free 


Direction Finder, In Production 


bearings to be taken on all radio rang 


One of the latest developments in 
the aircraft radio navigation field is the 
Simon Radioguide, claimed by the man- 
ufacturers to be a dependable static-free 
radio direction finder. Simon Radio- 
guides are at present installed in the 
Bureau of Air Commerce Lockheed 
Electra, flown by Benny Griffin, aero- 
nautical radio development engineer; 
in the Martin 156, built for the Rus- 
sian government; in a Douglas trans- 
port of LOT Airlines, Poland, and in 
an American Airlines Douglas. 

Radioguide is based on a ratio prin- 
ciple of radio direction finding. It em- 
ploys two loops built at right angles 
in what is known as a coaxial orthog- 
onal loop structure. The signal in- 
duced in each loop is proportional to 
the angle that the loop makes with the 
source of the signal. Since the ratio 
of the signal intensities induced in the 
two loops is constant for any given 
bearing, regardless of distance, it is 
possible to indicate the bearing auto- 
matically in degrees. 

Weighing 60-lbs. complete, the Ra- 
dioguide consists of the twin-loop struc- 
ture, either fixed or rotatable, enclosed 
in a stream-lined nacelle; a twin-chan- 
nel superheterodyne receiver; a remote 
control panel, and a cross-pointer course 
indicating meter. Electro-statically 
shielded loops render the instrument 
free from precipitation static, the man- 
ufacturers claim. 

The instrument gives positive visual 
cone of silence indication. When ar- 
riving over a broadcast station or a 
simultaneous type of radio range bea- 
con, both pointers momentarily drop: 
together if directly over the station, or 
first one and then the other, depending 
on which side of the exact electrical 
center of the antenna the pilot has 
passed. With a TL or loop type range 
beacon, the pointers “shimmy” from 
left to right as the station is passed. 

Ability of the instrument to give 
continuous indication of the bearing in 
degrees enables the pilot to fly a course 
corrected for drift. By using the Ra- 
dioguide in conjunction with a mag- 
netic compass or a directional gyro, 
and observing any divergence between 
their indicated bearings, the direction 
and amount of drift may be estimated 
and the course correspondingly cor- 
rected. 

Both Radioguide loops are influ- 
enced by night effect equally when the 
loops are oriented towards the trans- 
mitting station, thus maintaining bear- 
ing accuracy at night over long dis- 
tances. Should the instrument become 
inoperative, both pointers immediately 
drop to their position of rest instead 
of continuing to read “on course,” 
thereby warning the pilot. 

Aural and direction reception is pro- 
vided in three bands: 200-400, 500- 
1,000, and 1,000-2,000 kcs., permitting 





21 Alaskan Companies Carry 
13,238 Persons in 6 Mos. 


airplane companies in 
Alaska flew 1,325,917 miles, carried 
13,238 passengers, 1,792,559-lbs. of 
freight and express and 117,351-lbs. of 
mail during the six months ending Dec. 
31, 1937, the Alaska Aeronautics and 
Communications Commission has re- 
ported. Average number of planes oper- 
ating during the period was 67. They 
were in the air 11,841 hours and made 
4,615 trips. 

High month was July, with 3,002 
passengers, and 412,924-lbs. of freight 
and express carried. Mail peak was 
reached in December with 40,118-lbs. 


Twentv-one 


beacons, all broadcast stations, 


some short-wave stations. 


Benjamin Griffin, of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, beside Simon Radio. 
guide installed in Lockheed Electra, 
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Radioguide nacelle, with cover re 
moved, showing twin loops built in 
a coaxial orthogonal loop structure. 





“The Valley 
Level Route’”’ 


All flights throughout the 
entire nine-hundred mile 
route over level terrain, 
fine airports, @ splendid 
airway ALL the way 
New Orleans to Chicago. 
Save 13 hours and 48 
minutes compared with 
best ground transporte- 
tion. The total cost is only 
$1.70 more. Chicago and 
Southern also serves Jack- 
son, Memphis and St. 
Louis . . with connections 
everywhere East an 
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Aircooled Motors Corporation of 
Syracuse, N. Y., started production 
early this month on the Franklin Air- 
cooled AC-150, a new four-cylinder 
aircraft engine, developing 50-hp at 
2,400-rpm. 

The engineering staff of the old 
Franklin Automobile Company heads 
the staff of the new corporation, which 
owns the name, trade-mark and patents 
of the Franklin organization. Lewis 
E. Pierson is president of the new com- 
pany. John S. Wynne, Washington 
attorney, is technical adviser. 

An outgrowth of the four-cylinder 
opposed engine developed 14 months 
ago for a light automobile, the AC-150 
aircraft engine was enlarged over the 
automobile power plant in that the 
piston displacement was increased from 
129 cu. in. to 150 cu. in. The arrange- 
ment of the crankshaft, firing order, pis- 
tons, etc., of the two engines is the 
same, but in order to meet aircraft re- 
quirements it was necessary to lengthen 
the bearing next to the propeller. 


Wilcox-Rich hydraulic valve lifters 
for automatic valve adjustment are used 
in the new engine. The manufacturers 
daim that they eliminate valve main- 
tenance between main overhauls, in- 
crease valve gear life by reducing back- 
lah in the valve mechanism, and 
guarantee perfect timing under ll 
conditions. 

The engine is full pressure lubricated 
throughout, including valve rockers. 
Being a wet sump type engine, the 
need for extra tanks and plumbing for 
the oil system is eliminated. The oil 
capacity of the crankcase is four quarts 
and the maximum consumption of the 
engine is said to be approximately one 


ounce of oil per hour when operating 
at 2,400 rpm. under full throttle. 
Gasoline air mixture from the car- 
etor passes through the intake mani- 
folds cast in the crankcase, warming 
the mixture and decreasing the oil 
temperature. Aluminum intake pipes 
connect this manifold separately to all 
four intake ports. Exhaust port out- 
lets are at the top of the cylinder with 
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Franklin Aircooled 50 HP Aircraft 
Engine Scheduled For Early Production 


the direction of the exhaust horizontal 
to the ground. In cases where it is 
desired to direct the exhaust gas toward 
the ground, an exhaust system is used 
consisting of down-pipes at the rear of 
the engine, joined together to produce 
a uniform exhaust sound. 

Weight of the engine is 154-lbs. 
overall width, 34% inches; overall 
length, 271 inches, and height, 18% 
inches. Mounting consists of four sup- 
ports integral with the crankcase. 


DALCO FIRM MOVES 


Plane Accessories Company Transfers 
From Hollywood to Long Beach 
Long Beach, Cal., Feb. 26—Dalco, 

Inc., manufacturers of airplane acces- 

sories, including a landing-light assem- 

bly for planes, will move from Holly- 

wood to Long Beach at once, H. E. 

Beilgard, general manager, announces. 

Work is to start in about 30 days on a 

new plant at Long Beach Airport. Tem- 

porary quarters have been leased at the 
field pending completion of the build- 
ing. 

Officers are: V. R. Abrahams, presi- 
dent; Joseph M. Maltby, vice president; 
D. W. Dotson, secretary-treasurer. More 
than 2,000 of the lights have been 
manufactured and sold, some to the 
Navy and the Department of Com- 
merce, others to foreign countries. 

Outstanding among the advantages 
claimed for the invention is that the 
beam can be directed at any angle with- 
> a 90-degree arc, permitting the pilot 
to illuminate the ground below without 
divize the plane. In their retracted 
position the lamps are flush with the 
under surface of the wing or fuselage. 


New 1500-HP Motor 
OK’d By BAC, Army 


Patterson, N. J., Mar. 3—Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., engine division of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., announced to- 
day development of a 14-cylinder, double- 
row, Wright Cyclone engine of 2600- 
cu. in. displacement, which has been 
approved by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce for a higher rating than has ever 
before been given an American-built 
aircraft engine of any type. The motor 
has passed U. S. Army Air Corps tests, 
also. It develops 1500-hp. for takeoff 
and 1200-hp. for sea level operation. 

Four of the new double-row Cyclone 
14s, having a combined power output of 
6000-hp., will be installed in each of 
the fleet of six trans-oceanic flying boats 
now being built for Pan American Air- 
ways by Boeing Aircraft Co. The first 
military application of the 14 will be 
made , * the U. S. Navy which has 
selected this type to power the new Mar- 
tin twin-engined patrol boats for which 
a contract was recently placed. 


PETER RIEDEL, German soaring 
champion, will be the German air at- 
tache in this country and is expected 
in Washington soon. Recently he has 
been a pilot with Scadta Air Lines in 
Colombia. At last year’s ng meet 
at Elmira he was top scorer. 
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NEW CALIF. MOTOR CO. 


Allied Aviation Surveying Sites For 
French Light Plane Engine 
Facto 
Los Angeles, Feb. 25—Allied Avia- 
tion Corp., with plans to manufacture 
a new light plane motor, is seeking a 
site for a new plant, it became known 
this week. Los Angeles, and various 
spots in the San Fernando valley are 

being inspected. 

The firm has purchased the American 
rights to the 4-cylinder in-line inverted 
air-cooled engine of the French com- 
pany “Establissements Emile Regnier,” 
which was originally designed for use 
in French army training ships. The 
company also owns the U. S. rights to 
manufacture Claudel-Hobson  carbu- 
retors. 

The new light engine, known as the 
Monsoon, develops 90-hp at 2,000-ft. 
and 2,300 revolutions a minute. 
Weight of the motor with full equip- 
ment is 209 pounds. 

COMPLETE WOOD PLANE 
Bennett Aircraft Corp. Has Others 
On Factory Line 

San Fernando, Cal., Mar. 5—Com- 
pletion has been announced by Bennett 
Aircraft Corp., here of the first of several 
new all wood twin motored transports 
which may be used either as fighting 
craft or passenger ships seating eight 
persons. 

Vance Breese, company vice-president 
and well known test pilot, points out 
that the plane is lighter, less expensive 
to build, and that by using all wood, 
minor damages can be repaired at small 
cost without need for complete overhaul. 

The transport, measuring 30-ft. in 
length and 48-ft. in wingspread, with 
retractable landing gear, weighs 6900- 
Ibs. Only its engine nacelles, housing 
twin Jacobs 300-hp. motors, landing 
gear, fittings and minor equipment are 
metal. Top speed is 206-mph., with 
cruising speed of 185-mph. Cost is 
around $35,000 as compared with 
$50,000 for comparable all-metal jobs, 
according to Breese. 


New Plane Radio 

Standard Transformer Corp., Chi- 
cago, will place its new miniature radio 
transmitter for aircraft on the market 
soon. The Stancor 10-Aero, available 
for either 6- or 12-volt battery, does 
not require a charging generator. It 
employs two tubes, an 802 and an 89, 
delivering 3 watts to the antenna. Crys- 
tal-controlled frequencies provided are 
3105 and 3120-kc., with 100% phone 
modulation. Total weight, including 
microphone and cabling, is about 
16-lbs. for the 6-volt model. The sin- 
gle unit comprising the transmitter and 
the power pack measures 7x71x71, 
inches. 


SKYVIEW CAMERA CO., Municipal 
Airport, Cleveland, announces its model 
K, lightweight aerial camera, especially 
for the sportsman pilot, which weighs 
2-lbs, 5-oz., is about 6-in. long, uses 

x 314 film pack. It is equipped with 
a special Wollensak f4.5 lens, Skyview 
shutter with speeds from %4$-sec. to 
1/100-sec and accurate focus from 6-ft. 
to infinity. Like the larger model D, the 
new product is an all purpose unit, de- 
signed for use both in the air and on 
the ground. 
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HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Phone Bristol 867 








NEW 40-45 HP 
AERONCA MOTORS 


Three Combinations Based on Orig- 
inal Two-Cylinder Aircooled Model, 
D. L. Reif Announces 
New 40, 42, and 45-horsepower 
motors introduced by the Aeronautical 
Corporation of America at the Inter- 
national Air Show at Chicago are de- 
scribed in material released by the 
manufacturers. Since there has been 
little or no increase in horsepower 
rating of engines to compensate for 
the trend to greater loads in light 
planes, the maker points out, Aeronca 
has taken its E-113-C engine of 40-hp., 
rated at 2,540-rpm., and through a 
series of improvements has produced 
three combinations using the original 
two-cylinder opposed aircooled engine 

as a basis. 

The present E-113-C, two-cylinder 
opposed, four stroke cycle engine of 
113-cu. in. has a 414-in. bore and 4-in. 
stroke, overhead valves of austenetic 
steel with hardened tips operating in 
aluminum bronze guides and seats of 
the same material shrunk into Y alloy 
aluminum heat-treated cylinder heads 
which in turn are flanged and bolted 
with 16 studs to a forged chrome- 
molybdenum steel barrel, with integral 
machined fins which insure proper 
cooling. 


The E-113-CD delivers 42-hp., at the 
approved rating of 2,500 rpm., and is 
identical to the 113-C except that two 
FF-2-A Bosch magnetos driven through 
a heavy duty Appolo impulse coupling 
gives double ignition through two 
spark plugs in each head. “The dual 
ignition makes the engine smooth at 
idle and starting speeds, and increases 
flexibility and smoothness at all 
speeds,” the company explains. 

The E-113-CB engine rated at 42-hp. 
at 2,500-rpm. is slightly changed in 
cam section along with a heavy train 
of timing gears, as in the CD engine, 
to compensate for the slight increase in 
power and accessory lead. 

Entire combination of dual ignition, 
overhead oiling, and new cam system 
gives the E-113-CBD (ATC 189) an 
approved rating of 45-hp. at 2,500- 
rpm. Complete engine weighs 125-lbs., 
or 9-lbs. more than the E-113-C. This 
engine meets all requirements for ex- 


rt. 

D. L. Reif, Aeronca’s engine man- 
ager, at present holds the hydroplane 
speed world record for the 225 Class 
Division II. He was assistant designer 
on the original Aeronca E-113-C 
engine. 


Canadian Planes to Venezuela 

Commercial aircraft valued at $19,906 
were exported from Canada in Decem- 
ber, 1937, with Venezuela the best 
customer, taking products valued at 
$15,706, the Canadian government re- 
~~ recently. The United States 
ought the rest of the aviation exports. 
Venezuela also bought three military 
planes valued at $18,208. Propellers, 
wings and under-carriage units exported 
had a value of $4,834. 
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Douglas 1937 Net Profit $1,081,513; 
Nearly $21,000,000 For 303 Ships 


Big Write-Off for Experimental and Research Work Due Mainly 
to Construction of DC-4, Which Will Cost $1,650,000 


Less Engines, Propellers, Instruments 


Los Angeles, Feb. 24—Consolidated 
net profits of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 
1937, totaled $1,081,513.04, equal to 
$1.90 a share on the 570,680 shares 
outstanding at the end of the period, 
according to the annual report to stock- 
holders released by Donald W. Doug- 
las, president. 

These profits are after all charges, 
taxes, and $789,530.01 write-off are 
deducted. In the fiscal year ending 
Nov. 30, 1936, net profits were $976,- 
342.33, or $1.74 a share on 560,880 
shares then outstanding. Net sales in 
1937 were $20,950,316.39 compared 
with $7,867,790.41 in the preceding 
ear. 
/ Heavy write-off for experimental 
work was due principally to a charge 
against income of $683,130 as a por- 
tion of the amount expended on the 
company’s new 42-passenger DC-4, It 
is now estimated that this plane will 
cost a total of $1,650,000 without mo- 
tors, propellers or instruments, of 
which $1,178,811 had been expended 
up to Nov. 30, 1937. 

Net sales for the fiscal year totaled 
$20,950,361, consisting of 303 planes 
of 13 types and spare parts. This is 
more than double the $7,867,790 ag- 
gregate sales of Douglas and Northrop 
Corp., for 1936 which was the best 
previous year. Operating results of 
the Northrop Corp., which was merged 
with Douglas on Aug. 31, 1937, have 
been consolidated in the 1937 report. 

Backlog stood at $28,300,000 on 
Feb. 17, compared with $24,322,000 a 
year ago. On Nov. 30, 1937, the back- 
log was $31,256,497.62, including 
$20,228,231.23 for the Army, $5,- 
434,818.06 for the Navy, $2,034,429.40 
domestic commercial, $2,045,593.98 
foreign commercial, and $1,513,424.95 
foreign military. : 

Expenditure for mew construction 
and equipment amounted to $948,- 
584.91 during the year. i 

Commenting on the lower margin 
of profit realized last year, the presi- 
dent attributed it to the rapid expan- 
sion with consequent costs of training 
men, labor unrest and increasing taxa- 
tion. Taxes paid and accrued in 1937 
were $1,422,372.62 as compared with 
$442,706.07 in 1936, equal to $2.49 
and 79¢ a share respectively on the out- 
standing stock. Taxes on income in 
1937 were $501,778.63. 

The company last year had sales, less 
engines, of $16,681,966.94, out of a 
total United States business of $75,- 
943,329, or approximately 22% of the 
total, the report said. 

Assets on Nov. 30, 1937, were $14,- 
798,815.42, including cash of $1,420,- 
560.44, receivables of $1,137,686.07 
and inventories of $12,240,568.91, com- 
pared with current liabilities of $8,- 
412,926.65, which included notes pay- 
abie to banks of $5,230,000. 


Aluminum Business Good 


Los Angeles, Feb. 22—Roy A. Hunt, 
president of the Aluminum Corporation 
of America, Pittsburgh, said today that 
Southern California’s aircraft industry 
has stood as a bulwark between the 
business recession and the aluminum in- 
dustry. Mr. Hunt is on an inspection 
tour of his company’s new $800,000 
fabrication plant. 





$30.213 WACO LOSS 


Total Assets of $748,754 Listed on 
Statement for Year Ending Sept. 30 

Waco Aircraft Co. reported a net 
loss of $30,213.64 for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1937, with total assets 
of $748,754.80. Clayton J. Brukner 
(owner of 54% of the common stock) 
is president, L. E. St. John is secretary, 
Lee N. Brutus is vice president and 
treasurer. All three are directors, as 
are R. G. Corwin and J. M. Hutton, Jr. 
Total income of vice president and 
treasurer for the period was listed as 
$7,500; for the secretary, $810. Sal- 
aries of others: chief engineer, $6,- 
794.18; sales manager, $4,127.27; pur- 
chasing agent, $2,945.45. Only two 
directors, Corwin and Hutton, receive 
remuneration. 





WAE Loss 

Western Air Express Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries reported a net loss of $34,939 
after depreciation and tax deductions, 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1937, com- 
paring with a net profit of $50,697, or 
25c a share on 222,545 shares of capital 
stock in 1935. 
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Wickes Low Bidder 
For 6 BAC Stations 


Bids were opened recently by the di- 
vision of purchases and sales of the De- 
partment of Commerce for construction 
of Bureau of Air Commerce loop an- 
tenna systems and radio facility build- 
ings at Grand Rapids, Mich.; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; Morse, Ill.; Rochester, N. Y., 
and Utica, N. Y. Bids for radio towers 
and radio facility buildings at Lansing, 
Mich., and Baker, Oregon, were also 
opened. 

The first five stations were adver- 
tised on one proposal. Wickes En- 
gineering and Construction Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, was the only company 
to bid for all five, quoting a total of 
$29,017. If awarded all stations, the 
company stated that it would be neces- 
sary to add 8% to all items in order to 
insure completion within 40 days. 
Many companies bid for parts of the 
proposal, but none was lower than the 
unit prices quoted by Wickes. 

Wickes was also low bidder for the 
Lansing, Mich., job, with $11,747.00, 
promising completion within 60 days. 
M. E. Souther, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
was next lowest bidder, quoting $11,- 
754.50. Dixie Electric Construction 
Co., Montgomery. Ala., was low with 
$12,421 for the Baker, Oregon, station. 

A bid opened recently for radio tow- 
ers and a radio facility building at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been tentatively 
awarded to Melvin F. Burgess, Inc. 
Final award will not be made until the 
bid has been approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 





TWA Report For 1937 Reveals 
$959,837 Net Loss; Profit In °36 


With a net loss of $959,837 listed 
after taxes, depreciation, amortization 
and expenses of new air mail routes 
were deducted, Transcontinental & 
Western Air made public Mar. 1 its re- 
port for the year ended Dec. 31, 1937, 
revealing current assets of $2,230,741 
(including $1,133,224 cash) and cur- 
rent liabilities of $923,352. This com- 
pares with a net profit in 1936 of $205,- 
126. Cash and marketable securities at 
the close of 1936 were $1,838,827, cur- 
rent assets of $2,747,126 and current 
liabilities of $979,532. Current assets 
included $348,005 inventories of parts 
and supplies, less reserve, against $233,- 
836 at the close of 1936. 

Total assets were $6,969,674 on Dec. 
31, 1937, as compared with $5,736,965 
on Dec. 31. 1936. Capital surplus was 
$2,629,740 and deficit from operations 
was $850,252 as compared with capital 
surplus of $1,258,558 and earned surplus 
of $109,585 at the end of the preceding 
year No funded debt is reported. 
ncome figures for 1936 and 1937 soos: 














1937 

Total oper. res. . $5,433,655 $6,202,821 

Pao ,583,004 5,014,441 
Depreciation 843,515 791,032* 
Ordinary taxes .. 90,216 105,374 
Loss from oper. . $1,083,080 $291,974** 
Other income .. 204,117z2 20,024 

i= ere $ 878,963 $311,998** 
Fed. income taxes ......... 5 
Other charges .... 80,874zz 68,122 

Net loss ...... $ 959,837 $205,126** 
ES - weccee-sateaaens 155,784 
Deficit ........ $959,837  $49,342x 

*Includes amortization of . 
**Profit, 

xSurplus. 


jurplus. 
zIncludes $145,818 profit on equipment 
sold, net and profit on sale of ma- 
terials and supplies, $14,459 excess 
provision for federal income tax for 
year 1936 and $18,500 excess provision 
for legal expenses in 1935. 
zzIncludes amortization airway light- 
| and communication equipment 
provements td’ leased” pemverane 
] emen ; es 
abandoned, etc. ° 





Failure of passenger traffic to show the 
expected normal increase because of pub- 
licity given air transport accidents dur- 
ing the winter of 1936-37 was attributed 
for the decrease of $769,165 from 1936 
revenues by Jack Frye, TWA president. 
Other causes cited were installation of 
new and larger equipment by competi- 
tive services, reduction in passenger 
rates, and necessity of bidding only 
nominal rates for the air mail contracts 
between Dayton and Chicago, Winslow 
and San Francisco in order to be certain 
of securing these routes because of their 
future importance as feeder lines. 

Investment was reported of $2,200,- 
000 in new equipment, of which $2,020,- 
000 was for nine Douglas DC-3 ships, 
eight Douglas sleepers and 20 spare 
Wright Cyclone engines. On Dec. 31 
TWA commitments for purchase of 
Boeing planes, against which an advance 
of $397,500 has been made, approxi- 
mated $1,590,000. These 4-engined 
planes are expected to be delivered this 
summer. 

TWA claimed that during 1937 it 
carried air mail at a cost to the Post 
Office Department of $1.34 per ton mile, 
lowest cost of any of the air lines. 


Barkley-Grow Revision 

Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp. has 
filed a post-effective amendment to its 
registration statement for the period 
Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1937, showing a 
revised deficit on the supplementary 
balance sheet of $41,431.58. Previous 
amount as of Dec. 31 was $43,079.73. 
This represents a reduction in pro- 
vision for amortization of intangibles 
for balance sheet purposes. 


Bendix Defers Dividend 
Directors of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
meeting recently in New York, took no 
action concerning a dividend on com- 
mon stock. Four payments were distri- 
buted last year, each of 25c. 








NORTH AMERICAN 
PROFIT $496,103 


Manufacturing Output Rises Sharply: 
A. L. Revenue Gains; — 
a Deficit in 1936 


Net profit for North American Avia. 
tion, Inc., and wholly owned subsidj. 
aries for the year ending Dec. 31, 1937 
was 496,103 after federal income taxes 
surtax of $34,402 on undistributed 
profits, depreciation, and other deduc. 
tions, equal to 14 cents a share op 
3,435,033 shares of capital stock. This 
compares with $4,230, less than one 
cent a share, in 1936. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of Dec 
31, 1937, shows total assets of $8,298. 
854 compared with $6,999,001 at the 
end of 1936. Capital surplus was 
$1,733,883 and earned surplus was 
$585,972. 

The manufacturing division produced 
and sold 279 units in 1937, deliveries 
of completed planes, including the 
plane equipment of spare part sales, be. 
ing 183 more than in 1936. Profits 
of this division are believed to be 
about $460,000, before federal income 
taxes. There was a net loss of $160, 
936 in 1936. 

Preliminary profit estimates for East- 
ern Air Lines division, before federal 
income taxes, is set at about $270,000 
as compared with $168,602 in 1936. 
Eastern showed the largest traffic gain 
last year of any other major domestic 
line, revenue passenger miles rising by 
26% over 1936 as compared with a 
gain of only 5% for the air line in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The engineering and manufacturing 
division on Dec. 31, 1937, had unfilled 
orders amounting to approximately $9,- 
300,000, as compared with $5,230,000 
at the same date in 1936. Additions to 
the division’s plants have been com- 
pleted which increase net plant invest- 
ments about $500,000 after deprecia- 
tion. 


Menasco Offering 

Menasco Manufacturing Co. has 
filed an SEC report for January, 1938, 
on form 8k covering offering of 79,- 
375 shares, $1 par value, offered to 
stockholders Jan. 13, 1938, on the basis 
of right to subscribe to one new share 
for each four shares held. 

At the close of business Jan. 31, 
1938, purchase of 30,497 shares for 
cash was reported. Right to purchase 
was extended to Feb. 17. The first 
$1,500 received was used to retire a 
bank loan made in December, 1937. 
No allocation has been made of the 
balance received. All receipts will be 
credited to capital surplus. On jan. 
13, 1938, there were 317,500 shares 
outstanding. 


Warner Aircraft 
Report of Warner Aircraft Corp., for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1937, shows 
a net loss of $11,323 after deductions, 
comparing with a net profit of $644 in 
1936. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





FRANK AMBROSE, INC. 
Dealers and Exporters 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PART SUPPLIES 


Office: Storeroom: 
Whitestone Roosevelt Field 
New York Mineola, N. Y 
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SEC Acts Against 
Brokers in Kinner 
Stock Manipulation 





Expulsion of one broker and sus- 
pension of two others from all registered 

exchanges for manipulating secur- 
f the Kinner Airplane and Motor 







stoc 







it1e 

Co Ltd., on the Los Angeles Stock 

Exchinge, was announced Feb. 28 by 
the urities and Exchange Commission 
Carles C. Wright, partner in the 





brok. rage firm of Wright & Sexton, was 
Norman Stern and Herbert 
formerly partners in the now de- 
Arnold & Co., were suspended 12 
s. The present firm of Wright & 
is not included in the action. 

Ti. charges concerned an option ob- 
vine on 160,000 shares of Kinner stock 














n Sot. 7, 1935, of which 20,000 shares 
were to be taken down at 45c each by 
Sep 3, and the remaining 140,000 to 
be t. xen down in blocks of 20,000 at 
aot nore than two-week intervals at 
price. varying from 45c to 60c per share 
Frow Sept. 11 to 16, 1935, the price 
ose ‘rom 46c to 75c and total sales on 
the los Angeles Stock Exchange were 
27-00 shares, of which 52,800 were 

ed directly in the case. The SEC 






eported that Wright made 79% of all 
purchases during the “mark-up” phase, 
ffected the series of transactions 
by which the public was induced to buy 
at increased prices.” 
The very existence of an option when 
d with buying on the market by 
having an interest in its exercise 
is an indication of a purpose to raise the 
price, to increase activity and 
to distribute profitably the stock 
covered by the option, the commission 















There was no evidence indicating com- 

of Wright's other partners, J. A. 
1 and George S. Simpson. 

Wright is a member of the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges, Philadelphia 
Chicago Stock Exchanges and the 
go Board of Trade. The order 
goes into effect Apr. 30. 









Pan Am SEC Report 
Shows $2,000,000 Loan 


Pan American Airways has filed a 

report with the SEC for January on 
8k covering bank loans made on 
Jan. 25, 1938, of $2,000,000, the notes 
I ng on Mar. 31, June 30, Sept. 
31, of 1939. Use of the 
amount is reported as follows: “For 
etiring of outstanding bank loans made 
by a subsidiary of registrant, $1,500,- 
For additional flight equipment 
orking capital, $500,000.” 











Dec. 







Latest personnel income figures filed 
the SEC, for 1936, show director's 
f $1,020 and president and gen- 
eral manager's salary of $17,500 were 









paid J. T. Trippe. G. L. Rihl, vice 
presijent, received $17,000 and J. H 
Johnston, comptroller, received $12,- 






More Lockheed Orders 


Los Angeles, Mar. 2—Lockheed Aiv- 
cratt Corp., has announced receipt of 
tde:. for five transports totaling $274,- 
Models include a 12 and an Elec- 
tra tor the Argentine Army, an Electra 
itish Airways, an Electra for a 














ielan airline and a 12 for Phillips 
Petr ‘cum Corp. During the past 90 
days Lockheed reports delivery of four 
12's and six 14’s valued at about 
$636.00. 

$1,000,000 Incorporation 
Los Angeles, Mar. 3—Herberts Engi- 






heeriig Corp. has been incorporated 





here or $1,000,000 with permission to 
sell ip to $500,000 worth of stock. It 
will manufacture aviation accessories 


at its plant, 2929 Santa Fe Avenue. C. 
A. Herberts has been named president. 


merican Aviation 








CONTRACTS 











The Department of Labor announced 
the following aeronautical contracts, 
amounting to $71,625, were signed dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 24, by various 
government agencies: 

Eclipse Aviation Corp., East Orange. 
N. J., electric starters, War, Ordnance, 
$37.290 

Air Cruisers, Inc., Clifton 
equipment, Army Air Corps 


N. J., gear 
$34,335.00 





The department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting to 
$1,396,527.22, signed during the week 
ended Mar. 3, by various government 
agencies: 

Switlik Parachute and Equipment 
Co., Trenton, N. J., parachutes and 
equipment, Army Air Corps, $159,828.50 

Phillip’s Tanning and Clothing Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y., jackets and trousers 
Army Air Corps, $14,560.00. 

Graybar Electric Co., Dayton. Ohio. 
steel cable. Army Air Corps, $17,599.50 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division. E. Hartford 
Conn., engines and parts, Navy, $1,172.- 
919.15 

United Aircraft Corp., Chance Vough* 
Aircraft Division, E. Hartford, Conn 
airplane parts, Navy. $10,153.45. 

Eclipse Aviation Corp., E. Orange. N 
J., starters, War. Ordnance, $21.466.62 


BAC Contracts Pending 

The following Bureau of Air Com- 
merce contracts are awaiting final 
award, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce: radio stations 
and buildings. Putman. Conn., Melvin 
F. Burgess, Inc., $4,738.00; Lansing 
Mich., Wickes Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company, $11.747.00: Syracuse. N. 
Y.. Melvin F. Burgess. Inc., $11,624.50; 
Spartanburg. S. C.. divided between M. 


E. Souther. Inc., $6,209.00. and South- 
eastern Contruction Company. $2.745; 
New Hackensack. N Melvin F 


Burgess, Inc., $1.873.71; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Lafayette, Ind., Morse, Ill., Utica 
N. Y., and Rochester. N. Y.. Wickes 
Engineering & Construction Company 
$29,017.00. In the latter contract. Wickes 
stated that in the event it was awarded 


all five stations. it would be necessary 
to add 8% to all items to guarantee 
completion within 40 days. 





S. E. C. 











Following is official summary of trans- 
actions and holdings of officers, direc- 
tors and principal stockholders of cor- 


porations with equity securities regis- 
tered, filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission Feb. 1 to 10. Un- 


less otherwise indicated transactions 
were made in January and holdings are 
as of the end of that month. 

Lockheed Aijircraft Corp.—Lawrence 
C. Ames, director, holds 9,000 directly; 
through C. Ames Estate disposed 
of all of 400 

Glenn L. Martin Co.—Harry F. Voll- 
mer, Jr., officer and director, decrease i 
100 common to 100. 

National Aviation Corp.—Aviation 
Sec. Corp., benef. owner. disposed of 
80 common by exchange, leaving 61.870 

Pan American Airways Corp.—J. H. 
Johnston, officer acquired 600 in ex- 
change for stock of Pan American Exec. 
Assn., holding 1,176. George L. Rihl. 
officer, acquired 1,676 in exchange for 
stock of Pan American Exec. Assn. 
holding that amount. J. S. Whood- 
bridge, officer, acquired 482 in exchange 
for stock of Pan American Exec. Assn. 
holding 882. 

United Air Lines Transport—Robert 
M. Roloson, Jr., director. increased 90) 
common to 3, , 

Following is tabulation of equity hold- 
ings filed by persons becoming officers, 
directors or principal stockholders of 
issuers having any securities registered 

Glenn L. Martin Co.—Berthoud C. 


Boulton, off. & dir. 92 com. Jan. 
P John W. Castles. director 2,000 com. 
an. 

Five year 6% conv. notes: John W. 
Castles, director $18,000. Jan. 

Western Air Express—Richard M. 


Davis, director. none. Jan. 


Grumman Issue Sold 
The issue of 95.000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock of Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp., recently of- 


fered at $9 a share. has been sold, John 
J. Bergen & Co., announce. 


for 
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Chart Data Furnished by 


by Philip P. Friedlander 


As is the case with the rest of the 
market, aviation equities seem to have 
lost their technical vitality. The price 
maneuvers for these securities have 
been very small. This would indicate 
that a preparation for a bigger move 
is in the making. 

On January 22d, aviation stocks as 
a compiled group, hit a high of 24.94 
Since that time, although attempts were 
made to penetrate the old highs, the 
rallies have fallen short. On the other 
hand, the low of 18.88 has not been 
violated Support has definitely ap- 
peared whenever the group hit between 
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LEADING AVIATION STOCKS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ending Feb. 26 


Net 

High Low Change Sales 

Aviation Corp. of Del. 37% 319 ms 4,400 
Bendix Aviation -. 133% 1242 1, 6,000 
Boeing Aircraft ..... 3119 28 238 35,100 
Consolidated Aircraft 17'4 1542 ll, 11,600 
Curtiss-Wright pe 434 4', 14 17,200 
Curtiss-Wright A .... 1734 16 34 11,100 
Douglas Aircraft 427, 3834 17%, 20,400 
Glenn L. Martin 1914 1714 153 12,100 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 834 814 1, 2,700 
N. American Aviation 91, 85, 3B 16,800 
Sperry Corp. ........ 20% 1934 1 25,800 
Thompson Products .. 1312 13 14 1,100 
Mt nasebn onkadawe 67% 614 sg 2,600 
United Air Lines B14 734 1g 4,700 
saimind 257% 2 33,100 


United Aircraft 231% 


NEW YORK 


Week Ending Feb. 26 


Net 
High Low Change 
334 349 ls 
1254 124% ae 
305, 2815 1*y 
1634 155% 1s 
415 414 4 
17'4 157% 1, 
4l1'> 39 235 
19 1734 1. 
854 8 ly 
9's 815 1, 
20', 19 1! 
1234 1234 ly 
634 6 
83, 71% 
251% 235; 1 


CURB EXCHANGE 


et 
High Low Change _ Sales 





Aero Supply B ...... 334 315 
American Airlines 1 1014 
Beech Aircraft ........ 134 115 
Bell Aircraft ........ 15 1342 
Bellanca Aircraft 44 4+ 
Breeze Corp. ........ 634 615 
Brewster Aero ....... 5 45, 
Fairchild Aviation 314 3 
Irving Chute Co. 12 15, — 
Lockheed Air ........ 915 83, 4 
Pan American Air 1633 1514 
Seversky Aircraft 2's 2 
Waco Aircraft ....... 25% 25% 
334 34g 


Western Air Express 





coe 800 
34 2.000 
1% 300 
14% 900 
1% 1,100 
54 200 

8 1,100 

oe 500 
1g 500 
1% 8,800 
+149 1,600 
, 1,900 
— 4 100 
16 1,000 


High Low Change 
334 314 14 
1134 1034 4 
17% 134 
14! 1 14 
434 37% 36 
57% 558 1, 
ae) 4°68 4 
3'% 3 
ll'y, 107, 34 
91% 314 15 
16! 16 — 4 
2 11% 

27% 21, — % 
4 334 4 


Week cnding Mar. 5 


Sales 


Week Ending Mar. 5 
Net 


Sales 











American Aviation 


San Diego Club Owns 3 Planes, 
Charges $1 an Hour Flying Time 





Members Own Shares in Non-Profit Corporation, Take Over Own 
Airport on March 1; Roll Up 2200 Hours in Air 


San Diego, Mar. 1—Here’s a story of 
a flying club that has actually made 
good. In fact it has been such an un- 
usual success that today it took over 
operation of the Grande Vista Airport. 

A few weeks ago the two San Diego 
newspapers, the Suz and the Union, 
carried feature stories with photos of 
club members, club planes, and activi- 
ties—but also photos showing the club 
members with plows, tractors and 
other equipment actually improving 
their own landing field. Grande Vista 
Airport had been abandoned for sev- 
eral years but the San Diego Flying Club 
now has it in good shape with one 
2,000-ft. runway and several shorter 
ones. 

Organized two years ago through the 
initiative and leadership of Herbert D. 
Naseef, head of the anodyzing depart- 
ment of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
the club members have rolled up a 
total of 2200 flying hours and own 
three planes. And the biggest feature 
of all is “Flying for $1 an hour.” 

Here’s how the club has worked out. 
Naseef got together about twenty pros- 
pective members at his home two years 
ago. Each one wanted to be able to 
fly but couldn't pay the ordinary charges 
customary at airports. These twenty 
figured that for $75 each they could 
purchase a Taylor Cub at $1200 and 
have enough left over for a balance in 
the treasury. A $1 an hour flying rate 
was established, with additional fee for 
dual instruction, and $1 a month dues. 
Stock shares were issued to give each 
member a tangible interest in the club 
and the group was incorporated under 
the name of the Mesa Flying Club, a 
non-profit organization. 

The idea caught hold immediately, 
and membership has doubled. The 
name was changed recently and the 
club has purchased two more planes, 
financed by new memberships, a Tay- 
lorcraft and a Porterfield. Since these 
latter planes are more expensive than 
the original Cub, the cost of “stock 
shares” in the club today is $150 in- 
stead of the original $75, with flight 
time assessments $1.50 for the Tavlor- 
craft and $2 for the Porterfield. Mem- 
bers pay $30 to join and $10 a month 
until the $150 fee is liquidated. 

That the spirit of cooperation is 
strong was evidenced when the club de- 
cided to move from Lindbergh Field in 
San Diego to the new field in Palm 
City, one mile east of Nestor, near 
here. The club was divided into six 
squads, with each squad assigned a 
different day in which to do its share 
of hoeing, grading, tractor operation, 
construction and just plain janitor work. 
The old ramshackle hangars have been 
patched up and on Sundays the entire 
club membership has worked on the 
runways. 

Typical of the members is Jerry Hop- 
kins, an employe of Consolidated, who 
was the first man to solo after six 
hours of dual instruction. That cost 
him $6 for the ship and $18 to the in- 
structor, or $24. Add the $60 his 
membersh'p cost (pro rata on $1200 
plane) and that makes $84. Since 
then he has had 130 hours more at a 
cost of as many dollars. Add his club 
dues of $30 for 30 months, and the 
grand total is $244 for 136 hours—in- 
cluding instruction. 

There has been only one accident, 
and that a minor one. Recently the 
club replaced its original Cub with a 





POST-ROGERS MEMORIAL 


Unveiled in Oklahoma City, 
Gift of Frank Phillips 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 13—Busts of 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post, who lost 
their lives while flying in Alaska in 
1935, were unveiled today in the 
auditorium of the Oklahoma State His- 
torical Society Building. The work of 


Busts 


Herbert Adams, sculptor, the busts 
were executed under a $25,000 com- 
mission made _ possible by Frank 


Phillips, of Bartlesville, president of 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Unveiled by Moss Patterson, close 
friend of the two men, the busts were 
accepted for the state by Governor E. 
W. Marland. Mrs. May Post, now of 
Ralls, Texas, widow of Wiley Post, 
and Mrs. W. F. Post, of Maysville, 
Okla., his mother, were present. Simul- 
taneously with the beginning of the 
ceremonies, a score of airplanes led 
by Jerry Sass, local sportsman pilot, 
circled the building, dipping low and 
dropping floral tributes. 


Asks Direct Mail Service 


Oakland, Cal., Feb. 28—City Man- 
ager John F. Hassler has requested the 
postmaster general to deliver Oakland 
bound transcontinental air mail to the 
Oakland field direct rather than at San 
Francisco. In a letter to Washington, 
he points out that the present practice 
of transferring mail from San Francisco 
airport to Oakland postoffice by truck 
is responsible for several hours’ delay 
in delivery to business houses for mail 
arriving from the east. 





newer model. Top man in the club 
has 300 hours. 

Officers are Albert L. Griffith, presi- 
dent; Orville Hubbard, vice president, 
who will serve as resident airport man- 


ager; John Henry Baker, treasurer; 
Clarence Birch, secretary; and Carl 
Hunnaman, social director. Naseef is 


operations manager and instructor. 

With a motto of ‘“Safe-Sane-Sure,” 
the club keeps its ships in tip-top con- 
dition. Members are all getting time 
in the air at very low rates, and what 
is more, men are learning to fly who 
would have found it much too costly 
any other way. 
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BOSS MOVES TO TWA 
General Traffic Manager of Hanford 
Shifts to Albuquerque Post 

Malcolm L. Boss, for many years con- 
nected with airline traffic, became dis- 
trict traffic manager for Transcontinental 
& Western Air., 
Inc., at Albu- 
querque, N. M., 
on March 1, ac- 
cording to an- 
nouncement _ by 
John B. Walker, 
vice-president in 
charge of traffic. 

A native of 
Wisconsin, Boss 
served in the 
army during the 
World War and 
since that time has held several important 
positions with automotive and air trans- 
port companies, including General 
Motors and Western Air Express. Until 
just recently he has been general traffic 
manager of Hanford Airlines. 

At Albuquerque Boss will handle Con- 
tinental Airlines traffic in addition to 
TWA, Continental operating a north- 
south connecting line which passes 
through that point. He is married and 
attended Milton College, Milton, Wis. 


United Boosts Ad Linage 
United Air Lines will increase adver- 
tising by 20 per cent as a result of 
gratifying response to recent display 
ads, according to J. Walter Thompson 
Co., United’s agency. 








1 Day L. A. to Havana? 


Pan American Airways plans 
to inaugurate a 1-day service be- 
tween Los Angeles and Havana, 
Cuba, by way of Mexico City, 
when it takes delivery of the 
Boeing 307 32-passenger land- 
planes now under construction, 
according to a _ statement in 
Mexico City attributed to George 
L. Rihl, vice-president of the 
company and founder of the 
Mexican Aviation Company, the 

- Mexican subsidiary of Pan Am. 
The planes would fly at 15,000 
and 16,000 feet altitudes and 
make few stops, he said. Such 
a service would obviate travelers 
using domestic airlines between 
Miami and Los Angeles. 











MEXICO CITY—Semi-weekly air serv- 
ice for passengers, mail and express 
has been started by the Panini Co., 
which holds a federal franchise between 
here, Morelia, Nueva Italia, Apstzingan 
Aguililla,. Coalcoman, Colima City and 
Manzanillo. 











RADIO RANGE DATA 
RELEASED BY B\¢ 


Determines Minimum Geograp)iica| 
Separation Possible Between § 9. 
tions on Same, Adjacent 
Frequencies 






A. E. Harrison of the Bureau o: Aj 
Commerce radio development sec cion 
recently completed an __ investig :tion 
made to determine the minimum 
graphical separation which can b 
erated between radio range sti ‘ions 
operating on the same or adjacen 
quencies in the 200-400-kc. band 

Results of the study show that con 
ventional double sideband ranges °: ans 
mitting on the same frequency 
level country must be separated 46 
miles at 200-ke., which increas 
800 miles at 400-kc., while 400 war 
simultaneous ranges operating 
similar conditions on the same fre 
cy must be placed 575 miles ap 
200-kc. which increases to 700 
at 400-kc. Statistics are also given f 
the same range stations when th 
separated from three to six kc 

The study proposes a radio ang 
signal having a strength of not less than 
50 microvolts per meter for dependab 
operation under all but severe 
conditions. It is shown that the strong 
est interfering range signal that « 
tolerated is 12.5 microvolts per ' 
while using the minimum service sig 
nal of 50 microvolts per meter. 






























Increased instrument flying 
major airways has resulted in a 
ly increased number of radio rang 
tions, Harrison states. All thes 
tions must operate between 20 
400-kc. and many frequencies ir 
band are allocated to other s 
which have priority. This fact mak 
it important that information b« 
able on the minimum separatior 
can be tolerated. 

“The subject of broadcast operat 
is not treated in this report,”’ Harris 
remarks. “It is assumed that the s 
ice area for voice transmission w 
somewhat less than that of a rang 
signal and also influenced to a greate 
extent by interference at the re 
varying modulation percentage, ar 
widely varying characteristics 
human ear. 

“Where it is desired to place the 
maximum number of ranges within 
given area and frequency band, 
recommended that the  standar 
minimum geographical spacing evolved 
in this study be followed in designat 
ing the stations which must shar 
mon or adjacent frequencies.” 




































CONGRATS, EDDIE! 


xk 


The Old Rickenbacker Spunk Wins Again 
Best of Luck on the EAL Deal! 


xk 


(This space paid for by two of your pals) 
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